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INTRODUCTION 


My mam concern in WTiting this book has been widi 
certain problems of method I think it is important to 
make this clear at the outset because as the argument 
develops it will become increasingly obvious that to 
treat in adequate detail every topic to which reference is 
made would be far beyond the scope of an undertaking 
of this kind But if the prime interest is in mediod it is 
permissible to cite in illustration this aspect of the sub- 
ject, or that, without giving an exhaustive account of 
each one 

From this primary concern with method it also fol- 
lows that I am not, for the most part, dealing with new 
material As regards the discovery of fresh facts I think 
I have very Iitde if anything to contribute, and it will 
be obvious in what follows, how much I owe to the 
thought of others To give but two examples, most of 
what I say about the aesthetic attitude and the analysis 
of what I propose calling the aesthetic minimum is 
derived from the ivriongs of Roger Fry and Edward 
Bullough The concept of extcmalisation also which 
I offer as a central one for aestheucs, obviously owes 
much to Bullough 's concept of Psychical Distance, and 
he himself makes a passing reference to the particular 
arts as forms of “cxtenorisation’',* although he does not 
explicitly connect this concept with that of Distance, 

• See Mind and Medium in Art , Bnttsh ]otimal ej P^cholc^ 
vol u part i p 30 
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nor does he give it the wider application which I sug 
gest Personally I think it is probably quite unlikely 
that any very startlingly new fact? about aestheucs arc 
yet to be discovered We know as much as we c\ cr shall 
know broadly speaking about the nature of the media 
of Ae particular arts about the psychological analysis 
to be given to the appreciative experience of the scnsi 
tiye reapient and even perhaps about the nature of 
the creative process m the artist s mind Further in 
vestigatton will no doubt lead to further precision and 
detaU of knowledge in these and m other aspects of the 
su ject but not I think to anything of a resolutionary 
m^e In any case pending the discovery of such re 
utionary facts ic seems to me urgent to tiy to under 
A '‘Sntficance of the facts which ne already 
nyone I think who reads much of ivhac has 
"'US' be struck by the ac 
cmdanon of facts on the one hand and the lack 

J? from the facts on 

fruitful tirnW ro me that the most 

problcmsof aestheucs at the moment are 

are 4rt,lr ^e need to discover that is what 
we lmL ® 'Ire facts which 

mpSoTbT 'l"“aPns are csscnnally philo 

eJm “ “■rrPthmi; other thL mu 


cism aon^Pc•fl»^.« ^ something ocher than cnti 
material^ in part" although it derives its 

boundary mJkincr ^ furthermore the 

very soon overstepied >W ^ ^ philosophy is 
teristics of partimlar “*Kideration of the charac 

ofwhati/eS^S:^ 

y caUed aesthetic experience leads 
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very quickly to questions to which only philosophy can 
give an answer. The critic, for example, cannot proceed 
very far without rai&ing*^eral questions which are in 
essence aesthetic questions and therefore philosophical. 
Can he, for instance, decide whether A or B is good 
or bad of its kind, without considering what its “kind" 
is? Can we, again, come to a satisfactory conclusion 
about the native of aesthetic experience without raising 
questions of its validity in any one case: that is, without 
going bey’Ond “is” to "ought” and so advancing from 
psychology to philosophy? The purpose of the present 
investigation, then, to be bnef, is to attempt to dis- 
cover what is the precise import, for philosophy, of the 
subject-matter of aesthetics. 

Two ocher points should, I think, be made here. 
Firstly, I am keenly aware of the unsaiisfaaory nature 
of some of the language I employ and of the terms in 
which I attempt to describe certain important concepts, 
but I am unable at the moment to find satisfactory sub- 
stitutes. Secondly, it may be put forward as a criticism 
that I have based important steps of the argument upon 
personal introspection. To this I would reply that it 
seems to me diat a theory of aesthetics which is not in 
the first instance so based is of very little value, and 
that the findings of my individual introspections both 
can and should be tested by those of others. 
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THE METAPHYSICAL QUESTION 

It scents often to have been thought that the central 
problem of aesthetics, so far as philosophy is concerned, 
IS that of the definition of beauty and the determination 
or Its metaphysical nature and status, how it is con- 
nected with ultimate Reality or with tlie scheme of 
mgs as a whole. R. G. Collmgwood may be quoted in 
“Iteration of this point: 

,,,1!?'' of Kt is the attempt to discover 

can ^ **' * ‘ • Pot to anstver the question what art is 
M oriy mean placing it in its relation to our other 

a oene^InVl""' plulosophy of art is 

J P ‘ osophy of man and his world with special 

must S'^^tion is admittedly one which 

Xto d?.^ u igument, if 

whi^ ohilo^nnll'' w question for 

which Lems rn L answer, but the point 

expect to be m a' emphasis is that one cannot 

■n^eoVas to S.' outset. 

-ent which IS 



THE METAPHYSICAL QUESTION 

the nature of this philosophical instrument which I 
want to discuss It has seemed to me m my reading in 
aesthetics that for the moment we ha\e gone as far as 
we usefully can by independent, piecemeal investiga- 
tion of particular problems and that there is scope for 
a revision of the ivhole topic from a different point of 
view What is being progressively studied along such 
lines as the introspectne analysis of aesthetic experi- 
ence or the experimental study of appreciation is, of 
course, of great value, but I think that without some 
guidmg principle we may go on sa) ing the same kind 
of thing over again and accumulating the same kinds 
of data, with no very clear idea of what we are gomg to 
do with our macenal when wc have collected it The 
problems presented by this material are difficult and 
complicated, but there ought surely to be some way of 
dealing with them which will first reveal whether they 
are genuine aestheuc problems or not, and secondly, if 
they prove to be genuine, indicate their solution It is 
this which I want to attempt Envisaging aesthetics as 
tnt problem, I want (making an analogy with the general 
psychology of thinking, where to analyse the data of a 
problem is often half-way to solving it, since it usually 
brings that flash of “insight” without which we merely 
fumble in the dark) to try to find a way of relating 
the difierent aspects of the subject and the findings of 
various independent lines of research, so as to reveal the 
philosophic^ significance of each Hus will involve the 
determination in die first place of the correct starting- 
point and then of die correct method of proceeding 
from that starting point 

But here at once a difficul^r occurs and it is a diffi- 

n 
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cully which will recur again and again in the course of 
the enquiry For in order to proceed at all one muse use 
words, and words, especially scientific or philosophical 
terms, are often capable of a variety of interpretations 
This seems particularly true with regard to aesthetics, 
so much so that were it practicable it might be well to 
discard the whole of the existing furniture of terms and 
to manufacture new ones as the need for them arose 
It rnay be necessary from time to time to do the latter, 
M the terminology of aesthetics is not only ambiguous, 
but inadequate ^so The question of inadequacy of 
terms is one which need not 1^ faced before the develop- 
ment of the argument makes it unavoidable, but the 
am iguity atuchtng to existing terms is relevant at the 
outset, for^ the interpretation given to the very term 
aest etic may affect the range of material selected 
tor investigation, either by limiting it unduly or by in- 
dudmg too much. or. and this is a slightly different 
que«mn. it nuy bias the course of the ardent by 
to «tetiuon to one aspect of the subject 

^ perhaps equally important 

T ^ '"“ha va^mg mnge of 

maybe seenf differences of meaning, 

Croce, pef- 

talb of infitir possible application when he 

unSr theT^ T =>nd includes 

artist, and that m both artist and non- 

beauty or of works of “f 

smatton whatever, fV*^' °f ="7 

the attractions and rpn, t ^ abandon myself to 
of mrpulse and feeling, 
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if I do not let mpclf be discraacd by reflections and 
reasonings, jf I persist m the intuitive attitude, I am in 
the same disposition as that in which I enjoy what I am 
accustomed to call a work of art. . , . Artists are those 
who have the pov.’cr of persisting longer than other men 
in the moment of intuition or sensation, and of helping 
others to persist in it.*** 

Lascelies Abercrombie, on the contrary, would keep 
the term "aesthetic” to refer to svhat is often called 
"beautiful nature" as disanct from art. He distin- 
guishes, that is, "aesthetic** and "art**, and says, '’Keep 
these n\o terms separate, and make them refer to diN 
fo"cnr, though related studies". And again, "Thebcau^ 
of things in general aesthetic experience is what we call 
the beauty of nature; it is the beauty that just happens 
CO us, in contrast with the beaut)' due is deliberately 
induced in us by arc".* 

For Roger Fry, to take a last example, the specifically 
aesthetic state of mind is that arising from the enjoy- 
ment of ^vorks of art: 

‘*If we compare in our minds responses experienced 
in cum in face of different works of art of the most 
diverse kinds, as, for instance, architectural, piaorial, 
musical or literary, we recognise that our state of mind 
in each case has been of a similar kind, we sec in all 
these different expressions a general similarity in our 
attitude, in the pattern of our mental disposition, and 
further that the amtude common to all these experi- 
ences is peculiar to them and is clearly distinguishable 

* Prellmj Aestieties, p. 4S4 Quoted by B. Bosanquer, “Croce's 

Aesthetic", p. 3 o( Bntuh Academy) 

* Tovwarih a Tltvry tj An, pp. 12 and 31. 
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from our mental attitude in other experiences I there 
fore suggested that we might conveniently label this 
kind of mental disposition the specifically esthetic state 
of mind 


These three quotations, and others might be given m 
addition to these, seem to indicate at least a possibili^ 
of difference as to the interpretation to be given to the 
term aesthetic” Ought one then, to equate aesthetic 
and art as Roger Fry docs and begin with the considera- 
tion of the kind of expcnencc arising from the con- 
t^plation of pictures and sculpture, the enjoj'ment 
of music and literature or should one, with Lascclles 
Abercrombie, seek the purely aesthetic character of ex- 
perience m the appreciaaon of “nature” (using that 
term in its widest sense) and consider art as a special 
but not inevitable development from this, or, finally, 
as Croce does, make aestheuc identical with intuition 
and include m its scope any sort of unrelated umntel- 
Icctualised sensation'^' whatever? 

The last possibility stems at the outset the most 
p mising, ot It at least avoids the contingency of 
Imving out what may he mipottant, but even it is alteady 

Snttm 7““"* ‘‘“I ■' "“T >>' fo'- « “ "“t 

tn^aC - ■'““bet of state- 

mems about the nature of that expetience 

woulTmter 7“^'" value, one ought, it 

Ton “ ’’'8*" ■'> “ “"biasiS i^id 

must be taken ^ ^siblc Something of course, 
benches of “ m all other 

of knowledge one must assume that certain 
• "^rinsjornutims pp i 2 
x6 
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facts are indubitably known, that something is given, 
before one can begin at aU. The task of philosophy is to 
discover what, precisely, the relevant facts are, and what 
is their correct analysis. The ideal method of procedure 
would be that which started solely with these given 
facts and dealt with them in such a way that nowhere 
did personal prejudice enter, nowhere was a point of 
signiScance lost, and nowhere was an unjustifiable in- 
ference or assumption made. 

Such an ideal is very far removed from that construc- 
tion of a metaphysical theory to which reference has 
been made above, and is vet)' much more difficult of 
attainment, if one may judge from the ease with which 
thinkers of very different types, and stardng from very 
different premises, forsake ihis, the proper business of 
philosophy, and proffer a solution of the metaphysical 
problem. The common charaaeristic of all these at- 
tempts seems to be that they effect a false and mis- 
leading simplification. This is, I think, true both of 
those thinkers who begin their investigation from the 
standpoint of experience, and of those who approadi 
the topic with a theory of philosophy consciously in 
mind. It may be of interest, before the attempt is made 
to outline the correct method of investigation, to give 
some examples showing how cither approach to the sub- 
ject may lead to error, if the metaphysical question is 
introduced too soon. 

To begin with experience: there is, first of all, the 
artist, intent and eager about the business of creation, 
and curious, in the intervals of production, to know 
what ft all means, why he does this or that, and what 
it is that emerges as the result of his intense activity of 
17 B 
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spirit. Often, seemingly, anxious to talk about himself, 
perhaps only seeking to understand himself, tve find 
him writing letters, memoirs, journals, treatises on 
panting, and finally even launching into the business 
01 philosophy proper and producing Theories of Art, 
ireatiSK on Beauty, or asking. What is Art? And one 
must ask, Is he reliables Is what he says true or relevant 
lor philosophy, whatever may be its truth and interest 
or art as such or for psychology? It is obvious, of course, 
hahle^r aphcre where he ought to be most re- 

artisr “ talking of his own experience as 

fa^< ; U u “cations) he may supply 

w aS , ■ j’T."" '■“"“'“d pnihstaking, can hope 
ritelfunawir r u' <isough he Ly be en- 

port of whsr ^chological or philosophical im- 

Lc rets or ^ "> Keats’ 

setters or Coletidoe s 


or r„i .'j : . “ maouK Keats's 

to compare th * hterana (and indeed, 

*e So7n”„?'chan ^ »f 

or Livingston I * Homer in Studies in Keats, 

Mannl^ri-fcS, TTr 

how valuable the artist A' demonstrate just 
3part, It is true m sort 

for the artist to iS h7"^' “ '''‘K difficult 

proper, and fu7 “““ante to the sphere of 
pWlosophiSS;!;,'^' “ he speaks as 

eo be received with rh ^ ^ ^ arust, his utterances need 
. 1 ... the greatat caution. For the mere 


— ‘'■'■civea witJ 

tact that anyone rnTr.—''- rur me mei 

■ A fmly philosophy of art as 

m the argument. ^ hooks will be made 
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artist, and with all the practising artist's pre-experience 
of conception and creation, makes him espeaally prone 
to the type of error now under consideration, namely, 
that of leaping at once from particular observations to 
the most general question of all. One of the safest prin- 
ciples on which to rely is, that in the philosophy of 
aesthetics very little can be said at once, but it is just 
this temptation to say too much at once which the 
artist finds so difficult to withstand, and that because 
his pre-experience prejudices his approach to the sub- 
ject. For the artist the most important thing is almost 
unavoidably his own experience at the moments when 
he IS, as it is often called, ‘inspired’. As he looks back 
on his past experience it must surely appear to him as 
mapped out, OTaracterised as “his”, by these peaks of 
supreme experience.^ It is natural, then, that the artist 
should begin his study of aesthetics from this point, 
and the very quality of his experience renders him liable 
to make a ivrong use of it, and to leap almost in one 
stride to conclusions not only as to the nature of beauty 
but also of what he often likes to call "the universe 
itself”. It is probably true that for anyone who has 
genuine creative capacity, aesthetic experience of any 
kind is of a peculiar fulness and perfection. The artist's 
impulsive experience and his rhythms of exdtemcnt 
throughout the process of creation must undoubtedly be 
so. So that the rest follows easily. He sees in the work 
of arc, and in beamy generally, as he experiences it, the 

* What Lascdles AbercroraWe calls Ae * **itnpulsire experience" 
of the artist and defines as "This is nJut happened to the amst 

and moved him to design its commumcarion m a work of art” 
a Tlttfy ef Art, p. 56). 
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consummation of order and coherence and unitj*, and 
that often brought, under the guidance of his idea of 
form, out of the greatest apparent chaos. As Andr^ 
Gide expresses it 

It is important to remember that the struggle be- 
tween classicism and romanticism aJso exists inside each 
mind. And it is from this very struggle that the work 
IS orn me classic work of art relates the mumph of 
ordCT and measure over an inner romantiasm And the 
w er the not to be tamed the more beautiful your 
wot will be. If the thing is orderly in its inception, 
without interest." » 

o t t the wist can scarcely avoid making the con- 
d«.on thz this ordtt and has a srgmficancc 
g^eattr than that of tht mere work of art, and is indeed 
^nenstio of the sum of things (. r. this is what the 

to see ^ d^tlty of Vision 

which hfc the unconscious premises on 

7 w ‘s based, vir.: 

"i!" th' 5™ of 

things to be like. 

seem to be ar rh ^^'ith experience would 

As early as 1022^°°' 'r Abercrombie’s theory, 

unable™!' At, he s 


— L enquiry, 


''J 2 "What IS rh/a^ ^ outset of his enquiry, 

dua thlnTlre i «nfF! Why do I <3l 

one can >>ut (as far as 

queries) ®transIates 4u“^,;^“o)™^^^^ 
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great variety of things together because they all have a 
peculiar funaion or because they have a peculiar way 
of effecting a function?” * and from thence proceeds to 
relate Arc to the scheme of diings as a whole. From this 
follows his preoccupation with the Absolute and his 
definition of Absolute Beamy as "the whole universe 
and sum of things expcrienang itself and judging its 
self-experience to be beautiful".* And again, "The self- 
experience of the universal subject judging its own 
experience with eternal finality will be absolute beauty. 
Note, too, that experience in totality can only be pre- 
sented for judgment in perfecrion of the form which 
we have already taken as the typical condition of the 
judgment of beauty." ^ By this he means that the work 
of arc is the epitome of the Universe. It, too, is a "world 
which experiences itself".^ 

It is difficult to say precisely what this means. To 
the critical reader it sounds more like mysticism than 
ratiocination. In his later development of the theory,* 
Professor Abercrombie himself admitted that he feels 
driven more and more towards a mystical view of 
beauty.* It is now definitely asserted that "experience, 
in the sphere of aestherics, is reality", i.e. that "behind 
which you cannot go”. This point of view was further 
developed in his lectures on aesthetics given to the 
British Institute of Philosophical Studies in May 1930. 
The phrase "experience is reality" is now not to be 
‘ Op.nt.p. ti. * IhfJ p. 41. 

i liij, p. * /iii. p. 45. 

» In 2 discussion paper given 10 ihe Aesthetics Section of the 
Bntish Psychological ^aei}', March 19}©, not, I think, subse- 
quently published. 

< He seemed to consider that this was also more phi/osopfiica/. 
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rcstnaed, m its application, to the sphere of aesthetics 
It IS to be taken literally, although, as aesthetics deals 
with pure etpericnce as such it deals m a peculiar!) 
rect wa) with reality itself “In art we have the very 
of reality asserting itself “ Beaut) now becomes a 
transcendent value", and in aesthetic cxpcnence we 
u of something be) ond ’ (and this in spite 

Mpenence w reality, is the ultimate) 
cality IS at best a rather vague term, and the 
artists o not seem trustworthy when they co beyond 
to iote bnefly 
unjusdy) from Vernon BlaU’s 
.«i ‘s 0”^ to make of such statements as 

suoL : ” 'e° of ■>'' “"■''ttse or nther a 

veS possible essential natute of the uni- 

eittnr of a" P""''’"* V ottist The greater the 
bihtv the “Tfff'P'ton. the more general m applica- 
work *»" from ir. the prater will be the 

Slel m rh -Art ts crated by man as a 

™ “Otveisal idea" » 

vided bv eaoerf inferences from the data pro- 

teristic^isf the™rmc '1'°“®*’ peculiarly charac- 

an error also I.t. 1,1 ' restneted to him It is 

sensitiveness, svhere of superior 

philosophical traiiiT '"•j’osiasm is unchecked by a 

*= theo^ n™ T®' ” “ '"V b' tho casein 

the writTr ° “f ^r Clive Bell, 

“eate but lacks thet^L”*^ urgency to 

'°Mr MIb' ‘‘“f ■"““*1“'"“'’°”*"® “®“'^ 

‘ Op^Tp I P°«ting a peculiar kind of expert- 
^ » IhtJ p 7j 
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ence occasioned by art, and then attempts by means of 
a simple relation of Cause and Effect to isolate some 
one essential quality in the ivork of art which is the 
cause of this experience, its effect, in the recipient. 
This quali^ he calls “Significant Form", and if, as 
is natural, one asks, “Significant of what?" the answer 
seems once more to be, “Significant of the universe”. 
I chink it is profitable to give the whole argument here 
in some detail, as it will serve as an example of this 
general type of mistaken method. That his emotional 
response is all-important for Clive Bell may be seen 
from the very first page of his book, Arf,^ “Only those 
for whom art is a constant source of passionate emotion 
can possess the data from which proncable theories may 
be deduced”. And again, “The scarcing-point for all 
systems of aesthetics must be die person^ experience 
of a peculiar emotion. The objects that provoke this 
emotion we call works of art. All sensitive people agree 
that there is a peculiar emotion provoked by ^vo^ks of 
art. I do not mean, of course, that all works provoke 
the same emotion. On the contrarj’, every work pro- 
duces a different emotion. But all these emotions are 
recognizably the same in kind.”* The next step in the 
argument is to conclude that sameness of effect must be 
produced by sameness of cause. “This emotion is called 
the aesthetic emotion, and if we can discover some 
qualit)’ common to all and absent from none of the 
objects that provoke it, we shall have solved u’hat I take 
to be the central problem of aesthetics. We shall have 
discovered the essential quali^’ in a ivork of arc.” ^ 

' Tlic page references which follow are to the Phoenix Library 
cdiuon. * Op. at. p. 6, * litJ. p. 7, 
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I propose to leave critictsm aside for the moment and 
to continue the argument ‘‘Either all works of visual 
art* have some common quality, or when we speak of 
worb of arc we gibber”* If one asb what is this 
answer is that referred to above, 
one answer seems possible. Significant Form 
The fact that the theoi) goes no further, that he says, 
n pure aestheacs we have only to consider our emo- 
tion and IK objea and that if the significance means 
any mg for aesthetics (as apart from ik meamng for 
metap ysics, which must be considered m a moment), 
It meaiK significance as an end m itself”, is an india- 
lono ® weakness of his treatment This may 
"" f- importance of 

ths ^ failure almost inctinble to the artist or to 
oecuhf approach is coloured by the 

"Siomfietf Chve Beil leaves 
account for uneaplained when he is trying to 


, „ rv rorm cnac is sig- 

nothing more “r 

bnd of emer ’ ® sensitive person, value this 

how mu* t n,7l " 7 

n Thus he 


says, "What tin* . c terms. Thus he 
iKelf> What IS thar anything as an end in 

' « Jrft when we have stnpped 


“ofw'ng smiSr 

The pure tnathemaunan ralu «*pericnces cf p 25 

f ^ --lar 5 --‘I 

*4 ^ 
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a thing of ali its associations, of all its significance as a 
means? What is left to proroke our emotion’ What but 
that which philosophers used to call "the thing in itself” 
and now call " 'ultimate reality' ”?• obviously meaning 
by this, imconsciously, "It is so valuable that it is worth 
the whole universe”, so that the theory appears con- 
sciously as "It is significant of the whole universe”, i.e, 
it is "ultimate reality”. One can perhaps find reasons 
for this failure to analyse. Our power to introspect our 
emotional experiences is notoriously deficient — "Feel- 
ing neither knows nor is known” — and this over- 
emphasis on the emotional character of aesthetic ex- 
perience (ignoring or overlooking the fact that it may 
be a very great deal besides emotional) may be re- 
sponsible for the numerous false steps in the argument. 
Why, it may well be asked, look for some one quality at 
all? Why should the matter be so simple as this? And 
why should the relation between quality and emotion 
be one of simple Cause and Effect? Why, except that 
the value of his own experience really constitutes the 
basis of the argument, so that this, which seems to him 
most valuable, must be the epitome of all that is most 
real, i.e. is significant of Reality itself?* 

Starting from experience, then, one may in the type 
of theory illustrated above very quickly reach the end 
of the investigation. But although it may conceivably 
be true that art is the epitome of the Universe, or that 
Beauty is the Ultimate Reality, a great deal of pains- 
taking investigation must be gone through before one 

» Ihil pp 53-54. 

_ * It is signifiont here, I think, dut the apital letter is slipped 
in unexplained. See p. 54. 
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^ conclusion of such magm 
tude Mr Bidlough s remark is significant here “In so 
complex a phenomenon as Art, single causes can be pro- 
nounced almost a priori to be false” * Simplicity is not 
in Itself a criterion of truth 
I have attempted m the preceding pages, to show 
what may be the result ivhcn the artist or the layman 
makes his approach to the philosophy of aesthetics 
alco desire for simpliaw is 

concff^ ^ mfluence the philosopher who comes to a 
th™™"?"”’ ““'l-eua with a d«eIoped 

me™ nf He hkely to see .n the pheno- 

Xt'S" Kr»=‘-5“.S£* 

from what standnn'^v^ 'mpossible, to sute precisely 
ot what was his 
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not, in a system of pure philosophy, form a separate 
constituent part intermediate between the theoretical 
and practical division, but may when needful be an- 
nexed to one or other as occasion requires."* 

One might put the matter somewhat on these lines. 
His metaph^'sic, up to this point, had adequately ac- 
counted for tw’O of the mam branches of experience. 
In the theory of the Understanding was included all 
experience giving cognizance of objects. Into the riieory 
of Reason all the aspects of Practice could satisfactorily 
be fitted. The functions of Cogmrion and of Conation 
(or "desire”, as Kant calls it) were adequately accounted 
for. There remained Feeling. There remained, also, 
Judgment, and perhaps it is not too fantastic to specu- 
late whether Kant were not a little uneasy about Judg- 
ment. In the Cntiqtie oj Pure Prawn he had dealt widi 
Judgment as the faculty of "subsumpuon under rules 
. . . whether this or that does or does not stand under 
a given rule”. It is immediate in its exercise, m the 
sense chat it is something “given”, is "mother wit”, 
cannot be taught, only exercised. In this capacity of 
mediation, it has its part to play in the sphere of both 
Understanding and Reason. But is it, m itself, worthy 
of such exalted company? In the Preface to the Critt<iue 
oJ Jui^ient Kant says that it must have "a peculiar 
principle belonging to it — and some such it must con- 
tain in itself a ^rtori, for othcnvisc it would not be a 
cognitive faculty the distinctive character of which is 
obvious to the most commonplace criticism”.* He ad- 
mits that the discovery of this principle of justification 

* Cmi^a ej Juigmtnt, crans. bf J. Creed Meredith, p. 4. 

* See J. Cieed Metedidi mnslaa'on, pp. 4-5. 
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must be a task involving considerable difficulties", 
and his own solution of the problem seems to be. to 
t^e the pieces of the pgsaw which he has ready to his 
hand and to fit them into a completed picture which 
to the aitical observer seems “neat" rather than con- 
may be expressed diagrammatic- 

Cognition ) Conation 

nderstandmg Judgment Reason 

A, ,1, , ‘‘T? ? Ethics 

tlnrrl ^ this, Judgment is connected with the 

consciousness, namely. Feeling. It can 
eieJeis.'. cealm of Feeling that Judgment 

eive eoen* * ”SEc hind of pronouncement. It cannot 
^t it objects, nor regulate practice, so 

obiects in tF * ^if ^ peculiar a prion sphere. 

But beause of P"^“cing pleasure or pain, 

“phy bewL It "''S'*' “f ,tbc Critical pfao- 

I ertain important limitations must be 


3 rb;« * important limitations must be 


that the Tudori* ” ‘mmcdiate, and disinterested, 
judgment of 

but “Does It object of such and such a kind?” 


but “Does it Iitii object of such and such a kind?’ 


of Beauty, as he exnlaf " characteristics 

CriticidThe^'^'^'™ “..fallow, h seems, from his 
the beautiful Onp ^ personal appreciation of 
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represented as an object of ^ concepts, 
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“tbe form of Purposivai!^*''^^'^^ satisfaction, that it 
Without representation of 
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a purpose”, and that it is die otject of a necessaiy satis- 
faction 

Creed Meredith’s interpretation is not in agreement 
with the above He thinl^ that Kant did not come to 
the question of aesthetics because he conscious]/ felt 
his system to be incomplete, but that his consideration 
of It ivas “due to the converging results of different 
lines of thought, arismg from the consideration of dif- 
ferent concrete problems, viz those of aesthetics and 
of organic life Kant would never have discovered the 
Lacuna if he had not had die means of filling it ready 
at hand ” * 

However that may be, the approach to the subject 
would surely be admitted to be metaphysical, and the 
resulting theory does not seem to reflect any very obvious 
experience of the beautiful on the part of its creator * 
The result of this method of approach seems in its cum 
to be an over simphficaaon, ^though of a different 
type from that which resulted from the artist’s preoccu- 
pation with experience For Kant, also, wants to reduce 
the nature of beauty to something simple, to some one 
thing, K must have a “principle” furnished for it And 
so he eliminates as superfluous or contaminating much 
that to immediate experience seems necessary to the full 
effect of beauty^ True beauty, he says, must be pure 
or formal “Charm or emotion” concnbute nothing to 
the situation out of which the judgment of beauty^ 
arises Emotion is “qmte foreign to beamy”. Funher, 
"the colours which give bnlljan<y to the sketch are part 
of the charm They may no doubt in their own way 

‘ Op nf Introductory Essays, p xxi 
* Sec below, concerning free and dependent beaunes 
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"OBJECTS"? OR "EXPERIENCES"? 

The conclusions arrived at in the first chapter were of 
^ most p^tly negative character, amounting to litde 
1 ” ^nccaphysical problem of beaut)’ can 

be dealt with orJy at the end of a very long and pains- 
to An attempt was there made 

simplifiatbn ivhich may «- 
whether I'r ptobrem is atadeed too soon, 

or &om rV f«>"> the facts of experience 
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wouid deal with any other c way as it 

not think that the ■ 
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we maj take m beauty allows us to shirk the task of 
patient tatioanation we should consider necessary if 
the subject to be investigated tvere, say, logic or meta- 
physics 

Again, to consider for a moment the other possible 
point of departure already dealt with, it may be the 
case that if one’s theory of metaphysics were correct, 
It would allow one, as Kant thought, to make a prion 
statements about aesthetics But if it is used to account 
for the phenomena of beauty, after having first been 
constructed without reference to them, it is liable to 
prejudice one’s view of the facts, and the theory of 
aesthetics which results may seem to others to bear no 
relation to the nature of beauty as manifested in actual 
experience Perhaps no philosophical speculation can be 
undertaken with a complete absence of metaphysical 
bias, but, as far as possible, the facts to be investigated 
should be considered on their own merits, simply as 
facts 

Keeping this principle in mind, I wish now to turn 
to the more positive side of the investigation and to 
attempt to discover what those facts arc, what it is that 
furnishes the relevant matenal for the study of aesthetics 

One suggestion which presents itself naturally here, 
and which is perhaps the one that to unreflecting 
opinion might seem the most obvious, is that this 
material is to be found in a set of objects, situated in 
the external world m the same way as the plain man 
considers tables and chairs to be objects so situated 
"Works of arc", examples of which would be statues 
and piaures, would be considered the correct name to 
give to at least one class of suidi objects It might then 
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be thought that beauty was simply a character of the 
objects m question John Laird seems to come near a 
view of this kind It is difficult to see, therefore, why 
so many philosopher and criacs hesitate to ascribe 
beauty to things in the same sense as they asaibe colour 
or shape * And again, “Things may certainly be 
eautiful when they bnng delight, and the beauty (and 
therefore the value) of these delightful things is a 
preicate of them just as certainly as their lustre is a 
predicate of my lady’s diamonds” * 

So far, then, one may think that there is a set of 
o jects having claim “m their own right” and simply 
M O jeer of a particular kind, to provide the material 
aesthetics But even among this class of objects one 
meeu at once with difficulties, for such works of art as 
E h ^^sical compositions do not seem to 

statiiM pictures or 

works of becomes apparent that 

For the re5 ° exhaust the relevant subject-matter 
obiects of to constitute a class of 

tnittcd to be would umversally be ad 

the predicate b ^ ^ tightly merit the application of 

connection be caillj 

ts as follows ^ natural objects . Her definition 


* A Stuiy m p „a 

1°^ Liird truly t, * P *44 
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“By a natural object is meant a mountain, a flower, a 
haystack, a cloud, a hut, a bird, a stream, an animal, a 
human being, or anything else that we can be directly 
aware of through our sense-organs, and that has been 
either not modified at all by men, or modified from 
motives apparently utilitanan 

“Directly aware of through our sense-organs" cer- 
tainly seems to give a range of objects in the sense 
required But a doubt very soon anses as to ivhether 
all the objects so denoted are on the same footing If 
they are to have the same status m aesthetics as hav e 
works of art, they ought, it would seem, to have just 
as “positive" a claim to the predicate beautiful, but on 
a preliminary survey of the frets this does not seem 
to be eaually apparent in all cases Sunsets, seascapes, 
waterfalls, woo^and scenery, seem, like works of arc, 
to be secure from attack, since failure to think them 
beautiful would to the plain man (and at this stage of 
the argument, if one is to advance as free from plulo- 
sophical bias as possible, the attitude of the plain man 
IS not to be despised) appear due to some peculiarly in 
the observer rather to a dubious claim on the part 
of the object. But in a great number of cases other than 
these, the ascription of beauy to natural objects would 
seem, to unreflecting opinion, quite unintelligible 
Does the subject-matter of aesthetics, then, consist of 
(i) vv orks of art, (2) beauuful nature, so that there are 
some natural objects which, through a character in- 
herent m themselves, remain outside the sphere of the 
topic’ 

If so, one of two conclusions must follow, but both, 
' "Intuition and ficaucy’, jtfnlxf, July tgif, p 417 
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when examined, seem to lead to the rejection of the 
theotv that beauty is a genuine character of an object 
simply in virtue of its hin^ an object of the particular 
Mnd m question If beauty is to be discovered through 
the analj,sis of objects as such it must have the same 
meamng m art and in nature or a different one If it has 
the same signification in both it follows, since nature is 
prior to art, that the essence of beauty per se must lie 
m s<^e quality of “beautiful nature", and that art 
which IS genuinely beaunful merely copies or mutates 
or tries to reproduce this objective quality But the 
almost universal testimon) of the artists themselves is 
agunst the acceptance of such a conclusion For the 
L invariably seek the genesis of his creation 

^ nature . Indeed, if one may trust such a 
S S T'"?' Fry, he may go deliberately 

coniM ^‘^«>nistanccs the greatest object of art be- 
ma«et a ^ = -^ual piece of 

" 0 t a3”P^"’ “’-•/"‘h'T. these things map bVso or 
crystallises ^ rhythm that possesses the artist and 
“ '>>' “ttst looks at 
his own potenti whole field of vision which is 

twaesdirr:- give no account of 

which make no ^ he turns to objects 

objects of the ^ appeal m themselves 

saturated for the ««pised periods or objects 

wd repulsive assocut, most vulgar 

- -- hkei;r s,rxfe « ; 

le Whole to paint a slum in Soho 
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than St Paul s and more likely to do a lodging-house 
intenor than a room at Hampton Court He may, of 
course, do either, but his necessary detachment comes 
more easily m one case than the other ” * 

Lascelles Abercrombie expresses the same opinion 
So far then from arc having to originate in beautiful 
experience it can actually give us the paradoxical im- 
pression of beauty conveying a sense of unbeauciful 
things^ Is agony beautiful’ We have Michelangelo’s 
Dawn Is a corpse beautiful, and the grimaces of weep- 
ing’ We ha\e Mantegna’s 'Dead Christ’ Is eternal 
damnation beautiful’ We have Dante’s ‘Inferno’ Is 
^nken lechery beautifril’ We have Burns’s ‘Jolly 
Beggars’”* ^ 

If, then, the artist may find his inspiration in any 
whatever, it follows that for him, at any rate, 
when he \ lews nature as artist, there is not this clear 
cut distinction bcciveen “beautiful” nature and nature 
which IS aesthcacally irrelc\ant, and that his purpose 
in creating is not simply to reproduce a beauty which 
exists independently of himself as a character of certain 
objects in mturc ’ This leads to a conclusion that beauty 
does not mean the same thing"^ in art as in nature, 
since for art, at any rate, some reference must be made 
to the artist’s personal apprehension So that, although 
at present nothing has been said to prohibit the con- 

pp 52-54 The references diroughout are to 
Phoenix Ubrary ediaon 

* ToxKiirds a Tleory «J Art p 59 

* ^is point ^vtII be further elaborated in Chapter V 

course, a loose phrase but I think its significance is 
ciendy clear for its use to be petimssible at this stage of the 
argument * 
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elusion that beauty in nature may be discovered by an 
analysis of objects, enough has been said, I thinJ:, to 
suggest that such an analysis will not provide an a 
p anation of the whole matter, since it is inadequate in 
the realm of art 


Arguments may also be brought, however, to show 
at even where the layman seems most objecuvely 
aware of a beau^ m nature which exists independently 
o imself, something may be due to his own appre 
ension particularly to lus past appreaation of art 
oger ry s remark about **necessary detachment” u 
o importance in this connection For just as the genuine 
things which convenuon has 
ino ^ subjects" for artistic expression, feel* 

j ®*schectc possibilities have been thereby 
sam^ ® *^eversal of the process, it may be thu 

semitjvi."''*””? vvhich canalises wrongly the aesthetic 
to feel layman and makes him genuinely 

tween "V, ^ ^ bue to be drawn be 

their relevf“^r "nature per «" as regards 

pick out a aesthetics, and that it is possible to 

^em Within ° ^ having a character bringing 

uot, of course aesthetics (although he would 

^“igmshinp sharply dis 

‘ug such a objects not posscss- 
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■ from conventional bias, he might even now, like the 
' amsc, be )usc as readily moved by the one as by the 
' other I think that these residual effects of arc are often 
at work in situations where the bcau^ of nature seems, 

: as It were, "forced” on us, or where, as in the case of 
a sunset, vve frame the judgment of beauty’ on a mere 
glance and as the result of lubit Sometimes, of course, 
one can put one’s finger on the actual source of the 
influence Thus I, personally, can never sec a fiattish 
stretch of country, massed elms, and a soft blue and 
w hite sJty, except as a landscape of a particular period 
of English arc The influence of Canaletto, also is obv i- 
ouslj at work m mj appreciation of the turret of Sc 
Pancras’s Church seen abov e clustered plane trees and 
batlied m sunlight of a peculiar thick quality, while a 
pair of aged hawkers with their basket of mouldering 
flowers, always since the comparison was suggested to 
me by a friend form a picture by Daumier On a great 
many occasions, of course, one may be quite uncon- 
scious of this influence, and I do not wish to suggest 
that there is no such thing as a pure, personal apprcaa- 
tion of natural beauty * But I think that facts such as 
those just referred to arc irgumcnts in favour of re- 
jecting the conclusion that the enmttal ceithetie jext is to 
be found simply m the analysis of a certain class of 
objeas constituting ' beautiful nature". 

The problem may now be attacked from the slightly 
different standpoint to which this rejection leads Sup- 
pose that now , still keeping to the method w hich seeks 
to find the solution of the problem in the analysis of 

* Tli prti'Ifm of furura! beauty rota- be gtfcn d^taHeJ 
corajdratjcm in a brer chaytrr 
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objects, these objects are re-classified into (i) works of 
art, (2) natural objects * From this it would follow that 
the essential aesthetic fact could be discovered through 
the analysis of any object whatever Arguments can be 
brought to show that such a conclusion is untenable, but 
t e suggested classification is of use in that its examina- 
tion lea^ to the detection of what is the genuine signifi- 
cance of the generality it expresses It is not true that 
every object possesses some inherent aesthetic character, 
ut It is true that any object may enter into a genuine 
aes etic Mmplex The examination of this contention 
ea s to the rejection of an analjsis of objects as the 
po^nt for the philosophy of aesthetics 
*8^” with examples I may stand and stare at mj 
h dop soft and blurred agaimt the lighter grey o'f 
satisfa(^.n°^^ ^ contemplate with a like 

recnilar n ^ ® factoty wall, with its 

tion P^“""j®^hricked in windows From mtrospec- 
data of 9^”^ sunsets arc to be included in the 
«ncc 1 hind must be also. 

Nor doe^ it seems to be the same 

which bv an there are some objects 

attitude impossible that 

against the mctalU^bh* ^ 

of Its obvious bum, roadway, may, in spite 

appreciation of its pTe^?^" nothing but 

But although anv nK of form and colour 

or L ™)'- ■" 

aesthetics, it is nb. within the scope of 

obvious that not tvetjr object does so 
‘ See abore p 35 
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may also be said to enter into the appreaation of what 
IS sometimes called the '‘neatness" of an argument or 
proof, as disunct from its logical persuasiveness 
If It IS argued that such examples as these ought not 
to be included m the data of aesthetics, the reason for 
such an objection will be found I think to lie m the 
fact that one would nor naturally call the “objects** of 
these experiences beautiful, and this is, of course, true 
One cannot call a proof or a surgical operaaon beautiful 
except by an extended and incorrect application of the 
term, but what should be concluded from this is not 
that such cases do not come within the scope of aes- 
thetics but that the scope of aesthetics is not bounded 
by the applicability of the predicate beautiful Support 
maj. be gained for this contention from I A Richards 
He holds chat "Anything judged to be beautiful is 
either a work of arc or a natural object’*, ‘ and points 
out chat It IS very necessary to distinguish the sense 
m which merely putting something m a frame or writing 
It in verse gnes it an aesthetic character’ from the sense 
in which value is implied *.* 

This I^t remark, while needing some qualifiation 
or, as hope to shoiv m the later development of 
the ardent, both the types of object to which Mr 
i^chards refcR have some degree of value), suggests the 
u ion o the problem concerning objects It is just 
this concept of ^aI^e, whencorrcctlvintimreted. which 
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IS to be found in the inherent ambiguity attaching to 
the term "object", for what is an object in the external 
world, even if that object is what would commonly be 
called a work of arc, seems on a great many occasions 
not to be an ‘object" for aesthetics, and seems more- 
over only to become one when brought into relation 
with the right kind of recipient While the recipient 
seems, as in some of the examples given above, able to 
make his aesthetic object" out of imagined or con 
ceptual material, or so to transform the material fur- 
nished by perception as to make it almost unrecogmsable 
as such One seems, then, to need throughout a refer- 
ence beyond the object to the subjective side of the 
situation, and this necessi^ has been implicit through- 
out the argument as it has so far been developed To 
give but one example, it has been obviously at work m 
the account of the residual eflfeccs of art on the appreaa- 
tion of nature If one simply takes objects in the literal 
sense and analyses them, no matter with what minute- 
ness a:^ accuracy, one will either discover nothing be- 
if of objects as ordinanly considered 

an 'vill fail to detect the essential fact for aesthetics 
^although many of the facts so analysed, such as the 
aisposal of volumes or the gradations of colour in a 
painting, may of course be relevant for a complete 
account of the matter), or one will be forced to go 
Demnd the consideration of objects as such Thus the 
' alue ot such acute analysts of pictures as is found in the 
vritings of Roger Fty lies not merely in what it tells 
a out pictures but in the assistance it gives to our 
personal appreaation or in the light it throws on the 
P re y theoreucal question of what forms are aesthetic- 
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aware in artistic experience, is identical with the “work 
of Art”.* So far is this from being the case that there 
IS not even a necessary correspondence between the 
qualities which the matcnal has in its natural state and 
those which it fittingly expresses or conveys when used 
as the medium of art 

“Stone has its own quality, its own spirit, character, 
self. We are aware of it when, through hours of walking 
through an Alpine Pass far from all life and vegetation, 
or in rock-climbing or wandenng m a moraine, we be- 
come permeated with the massive dumbness, stillness, 
death, pnde or cruelty of stone. But what artist would 
or could ever express this in stone’ This immobihty and 
death, moving and 'winged’ words or tones and pig- 
ments express On the ocher hand, stone is used to 
fashion a winged Victory, live rippling muscle, wind- 
like drapery, soaring cathedrals It may speak any lan- 
guage but chat of scone and death, be anything but 
stony. (Are not dead knights and ladies on tombs the 
least successful achievements of staftuary’) Similarly 
wood, too, whether in the living or the felled tree, has 
Its own quality But it is not in wood that we should 
express this The business of artistic work m wood is 
to be anything but wooden It would seem that in art 
the material is raised to the nth degree of selflessness 
and speaks of anything but itself 

' The laner he uses to stand for the matenal object. 

* 0; at pp 286-287 ^ objected that m his remarks 

about the so-called ‘ rucural characors of stone, Mr Leon is already 
impuung to the object qualities which have their origin in his own 
mental states bur, allowing foe a certain fancifulness of language, 
there IS, I think, a degree of trud» m what he says 
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In thus moulding his material to express qualities 
other than its own, the artist js guided by what Mr Leon 
calls the “aesthetic object”, and this is embodied in the 
material work of art as “aesthetic mcamng”. It is this 
which IS apprehended in artistic experience. The “aes- 
thetic object”, though itself “sensuous through and 
dirough", differs, even if it is itself “sound or colour 
ot wl^ IS seen”, in important respects from ordinary 
sound or colour. 

“The aesthetic object then is pnmacily imagined 
sound or colour or shape and only sccondanly and subse- 
quently sense-produced and sense-apprehended, while 
ordinary sound or colour or shape is primarily sense- 
apprehended and only secondarily and subsequently 
given in imagination in the form of memory images. 
Thus the aesthetic object differs from the ivork of art, 
which also is ptitnatily an object of sense-expecience.” * 

Further considerauon must be given, later, to this 
problem of what, precisely, is the "aesthetic object” 
in the appreciation of a work of art, and reason will be 
found, I think, for disagreeing with Mr Leon, but for 
the moment, having reached the conclusion that the 
philosophy of aesthetics cannot usefully begin with an 
analysis of the characters of objects as such, an examina- 
tion may be attempted of the other possible starting- 
point, which is already indicated by this rejection of 
obj'ects. 

This is to be found in experience. If the subject- 
matter of aesthetics is not to be found by the analysis 
of a set of objects, is it more helpful to look for it in the 
consideration of the qualities of experience? The fact of 

‘ Op. cit p. 291. 
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expenence lias obviously been considered of extreme 
importance by invesagators otherwise of very different 
persuasions Thus, Lascelles Abercrombie says, “Forarr 
— and for aesthetics generally— objects as such do not 
exist, but only experiences",* while Kant remarks that 
the aestheac question is not "Is this object of such and 
such a kind’" but "Does it have such and such an effect 
on my feeling of pleasure, and pain’" Croce also, as has 
been indicated, exalts the Intuition or Experience into 
the primary place, making it identical with Beauty, and 
giving to the matenal work of art a position of only 
secondary importance 

Experience is, of course, indubitably part of the 
^^given" in the present sphere of enquiry One of the 
facts which we indubitably know is that, given certain 
condiaons (what precisely they are is nor, at the mo- 
ment, important) we do have experiences suffiaently 
alike to be labelled "aesthetic" No one, I think, would 
want to deny this, although considerable difference of 
opimon IS found concerning the account which should 
be given of the nature of those experiences The chief 
point at issue here seems to be whether what is com- 
monly called aesthetic cxpcncncc differs m some unique 
way from other experiences, so as to constitute a par- 
acular kind or species 

This is a problem which must be considered m some 
detail shortly , but there is a more general problem to be 
considered first, namely, what is the philosophical interest 
m aesthetic expenence as such, no matter what its 
analysis Here again, certain things must, I think be 
taken for granted The most important of these is that 
« Tewirds a Thteiy of Art p go 
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we do know experience directly and can get at its quali- 
ties by introspection. It may be thought that in de- 
ciding to begin at this point I am already making 
assumptions at least as great as those I have deprecated 
earlier, for it may be queried whether we do Imovv ex- 
perience directly. I am not here referring to the still 
more fundamental problem of Acquaintance and De- 
scription, nor to any distinction, of the kind made by 
N. O. Lossky in his book The Intuitive Basts ^ KnQw~ 
ledge, between “experiencing*’ and “knowing”, by 
which he wishes to indicate that before the active pro- 
cess of discrimination and comparison which consti- 
tutes knowledge begins, reah^ is presented as “dark, 
formless, unconscious".' Experience as we commonly 
encounter it is obviously not of this formless kind and 
it may be quened whether the existence of such a type 
of experience is ever more than an inference, although 
I should like to mention in passing the possibility, 
which I shall have to examine later on, that the experi- 
ence of the artist preliminary to creation may be of this 
kind. But the question under consideration at the mo- 
ment is rather how we make the step from experience 
to the analysis and communication of experience. Even 
if experiences are consaous and formed, to “live 
through” them is a different matter from communi- 
cating their characters, and it seems, moreover, that the 
more completely and intensely we do the former the 
less conscious are we of taking that “over-against” atti- 
tude which is essential to the latter, so t^t we seem 
presented with the paradox that the most valuable part 
of our data is the least communicable. But an escape 
' ( it . p. 225, 
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may be made from the difficulty, and that, I think, 
legitimately, by bursting one's way through it, i.e. al- 
though it is a commonplace of psychology that experi- 
ence is fugitive and changing, that to examine it we 
must for ever pursue it from behind and recognise it 
by its effects on later experience, and although, as Mr 
Richards says, in most cases we do not judge our ex- 
perience from within but “by memory or by other 
residual effects which we learn to be good indices to 
its value",* yet the fact remains chat we Jo analyse our 
experiences, whether by incrospeccion or retrospection, 
and do communicate the results of that analysis, and 
there seems no adequate reason for believing that in so 
doing we have lose our hold on the original experience 
or have effected a change of attitude so fundamental 
that what we say no longer has application to the 
material as originrilv presented.* 

So that it seems legitimate to begin the present en- 
quiry on the assumption, if it is such, that we do know 
the characters of our experiences, and can communicate 
them accurately. A return must now be made to the 
question raised earlier, viz. what is the philosophical 
interest in experience? The analysis of experience, in 
itself, may cake one no further than psychology. It may 
be expressed, from the experient’s point of view, as, 
“I have a mental state of such and such characters", 
"I feci thus and thus", and so on. This will, of course, 
furnish some of the data for the aesthetic philosopher, 
and he cannot disregard this clement of psychology. His 

* Pnr!np?« ^ CrUKism, p. 75. 

* The fact of the possibility of error, being, as it is, merely 
acadenul, is, of course, irrelevant here. 
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findings must in one respect be based on tbe findings of 
the psychologist and his results must be in line with 
them But his interest in the analysis of experience 
IS rather different from diat of the psychologist and 
It must now be asked, where, in the psychological 
analysis of experience, does something of import for the 
philosopher arise’ This problem can best be approached, 

I think, by considering some of the ways in which it 
has been thought to arise It seems possible to group all 
these under one mam contention, 1 1 that analysis of 
the experiences produced by arc, natural beauty and so 
on, reveals a special "kind ’ of experience, and that the 
aestheuc problem is thus solved Art or beauty is that 
which arouses this special form of experience 
Ic must, of cQucse, be admitted that if this were so 
and there were a peculiar kind of experience rightly 
called "aesthetic”, this would be of considerable im- 
portance for the philosopher, but I think ic should also 
be stated with some insistence that even so it would 
not by any means exhaust his concern with the topic 
Moreover, as I wish now to go on to show, a considera- 
tion of the results arrived at by attempts to solve the 
problem in this way, and to explain the nature of this 
so called "kind" of expenence, reveals the fact that 
the real concern of the aesthetic philosopher is not this 
merely psychological analysts of expenence at all 
The discussion may be begun by a reference to a 
theory already dealt with m some detail, that of Clive 
Bell If this theory were true it would afford, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory explanation of the matter, for it 
would enable one to pick out some one quality found 
m aesthetic experience and nowhere else, namely, “an” 
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aesthetic emotion with, as fee as one can judge from his 
treatment, the same claim to be considered “specific’* 
as anger, fear or curiosity. Thus, as he says, “The 
starting-point for all systems of aesthetics must be the 
personal experience of a peculiar emotion. . . . All sensi- 
tive people agree that there is a peculiar emotion pro- 
voked by works of arc”, and so on. Bur, as was indicated 
above,* Clive Bell does not give an analysis of this emo- 
tion or describe it further. He merely states its existence 
as an indubitable fact, and for this reason his theory is 
not very helpful, as it is open to anyone to deny the 
fact as categorically as Mr Bell asserts it. This I. A. 
Richards does. "Incrospecrive analysis”, he says, “has 
not convinced psychologists that the postulated emotion 
can be admitted. It is not othenvise known, has never 
been desaibed, and is much in need of identification." * 

A more precise attempt to designate the emotional 
aspect of the aesthetic experience has been made by 
Professor S. Alexander.^ He defines the problem thus: 

“Is there, or is there not, a specific aesthetic emotion, 
or is the aesthetic attitude or feeling nothing but ordin- 
ary feelings or attitudes towards the subjects of art in a 
certain condition of refinement and complication’ . . . 
If the claim for a peculiar aesthetic emotion is to 
be maintained, it must be traced to some impulse in 
human nature, we must at least trace its alHIiation with 
some recognised impulse or instinct. We must be able 
to put our finger on the particular side of us to which 
art makes its appeal.” ^ 

• See p. 25. » Founiathns of Atsthucs, p. 56. 

» See the Herbert Spencer Lectuce for 1927, Art ani Irunnet 

* Op. fif. p. 3. 
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He finds this impulse m Ae tendency to construction, 
and says, in another essay, “The passion proper to the 
artist and communicated to others in minor degree, the 
aesthetic impulse with its aesthetic emotion, is of a 
specific sort It is, I believe, the formal impulse of con- 
structivcness which is an outgrowth from or a modifica- 
tion of the instinct of consttuctivencss which we share 
with such animals as the bee, the beaver or the bird 
which sings for courtship or builds a nest for its young. 
... In particular it has become diverted from practice 
and contemplative—seeks not pracnal gratification but 
is satisfied for its own sake."* He admits that the 
emotional aspect of aesthetic experience does not con- 
sist «Wy of delight in construction, but is complex, 
and, as he says, ‘contains many elements blendecfinto 
one, corresponding to the various elements in the 
impulse itself. There is the predominating element of 
sheer conscrucciveness, the delight m making, there is 
the element of synthesis or the constructional element, 
that of composition; and there is the sensuous pleasure 
of the matenal, m poetry the mere pleasure, improperly 
called beauty, of the words as sounds and of the images 
they convey, as well as the added pleasures of metre 
and rhythm and rhyme which partly trench upon the 
pleasure of the composition.'** 

But none the less, "the aesthetic emotion is the 
constructive emotion",* and "Merely to influence the 
passions of the spectator about the subject and to work 
from the passions congenial to the subject-matter is to 
produce not art bur lUusmuon. In poeci)’ — if sympathy 

• Artunf Crejtim enj Cesmle CrtJticn, pp ij-14 
» Art «nl Instinct, p 17. > JtjJ p jj. 
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wiA the subject as such, even if it be pity and fear in a 
tragedy, prevails over the delight in the words and their 
construction and destroys the equipoise of sounds and 
their meaning, the result is not poetry but illustration 
or sentiment ” * 

If one examines this dieoiy one is led to the con- 
clusion that in spite of its appearance of greater clarity 
It IS not much more satisfactory than chat of Clive Bell 
and for the same reason, namely, the desire to isolate 
some one element as the essentially aesthetic one Such 
phrases as "the predominating element of sheer con- 
structiveness" and "the aesthetic emotion is the con- 
strucuve emoaon" are illustrative of this, and one is 
reminded again of the warning of Mr Bullough to which 
reference has already been made "In so complex a 
phenomenon as Arc, atigh causes can be pronounced 
almost a priori to be false". Moreover, the choice of 
construcciveness as the essential element does not seem 
a very happy one, for "delight in construcciveness" is a 
\ ery vague term If it simply means that the work of arc, 
which obviously is a construction, causes pleasure both 
to ICS creator and to those who experience the finished 
creation, no-one would wish to deny this, but there is 
still to be explained the peculiar Jorm of this delight if 
It IS to be satisfactorily distinguished from other forms 
of delight not essentially aesthetic Professor Alexander 
attempts to explain the diffetence through the concept, 
"construction raised to the level of contemplation", and 
states that this holds good bodi for artist and reapicnt, 
but there seems some confusion here If one is meant 
really to take construction as the essentially aesthetic 
> ikti p 22 
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element in the complex, it does not seem true to say 
that this IS any more “contemplative for the artist 
than for the bee or the bea\cr As far as pure (onstmt- 
ivrn^wand its accompanying excitement are concerned, 
IS It not true chat at any stage of its manifestation it is, 
as Alexander says, "pursued for its own sake ”? — t e one 
cannot picture the beaver as consciously setting about 
budding Its dam in order to provide a home It nould 
seem as if the excitement, so far, again, as pure con- 
structivencss goes, possesses both beaver and artist in 
much the same way, and “contemplation" seems an odd 
word to use m thi respect And surely the artist ts in- 
terested m the pracacal issue of his excitement m so far 
as he wishes to make a “what" of a very definite form, 
and has rarely if ever been known to destroy the "what" 
once It has been sacisfaccordy completed’ It is probably 
true, among many other things equally true and im- 
portant, that the artist enjoys the constructive aspect 
of the creative process, but to isolate this as the essen- 
tial element is again to effect a misleading and useless 
simplification The same sort of criticism seems true 
if one considers the case of the recipient It does not 
seem correct to say that his attitude is primarily one of 
judging, "This is well done". He can, of course, con- 
template the constructive aspect of the work of arc, but 
surely to take this attitude is normally to cease to ex- 
perience purely aesthetically And those elements which 
Professor Alexander Speaks of as "passions congenial to 
the subject matter— sympathy with the subject as such", 
and so on, seem equally as lote^al a part of the whole 
as the "delight m constmcciveness” 

Finally, even if the theory is taken at its own value, 
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the emotional accompaniment of construction are ad- 
mitted, even by McDouall in his detailed analysis of 
specific “kinds” of feelings, to bemuchless well defined 
than those of flight or pugnacity, and he himself, as a 
matter of fact, says nothing of their nature. So chat one 
does not seem, even here, to have got to the root of the 
“peculiar emotion”. 

McDougall's own solution of the problem may serve 
as a further illustration of the kind of theory in which 
the attempt to find the aesthetic stne ^ta non through a 
simple analysis of experience may issue. He finds the 
explanation of the appeal of arc in the sex instinct. The 
influence of this instinct, he says, is seen directly m such 
things as dance and song and the writing of love letters, 
where “the conative ener^ of the instinct maintains 
all the activities chat appear to be means towards the 
attainment of the instinctive end”. And where the 
direct connection is not apparent the fact may be ex- 
plained by “invoking the pnnciple that the means to 
an end tend, when that end is long pursued, to become 
desired as ends in themselves; and where the end of an 
instinct is not explicitly defined in consciousness, as is 
so frequently the case with the sex instinct, this con- 
version of means into ends is no doubt especially apt to 
ocair”.* The pleasure afforded by art is to be explained 
by the “innate organisauon of the perceptual side of the 
sex instinct”, t.c. “The sex instinct is so organised as 
to be excited by these impressions”, the examples he 
giics being the music of the male nightingale or the 
evolutions of the male pigeon as thej' affect the females 

* Sxu! pp. 401-402. The references arc to the runth 

edition. 
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of both species In the sphere of human psychology the 
appeal of art to the sex instinct is sometimes direct, 
sometimes more obscure 

“That the stimulauon of the sex instinct in men and 
women yields a pleasurable excitement even when there 
IS no anticipation of further indulgence of it, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the extent to which the lower forms 
of art, literature and public entertainment rely upon a 
titillation of the sex instinct in making their appeal to 
the public When the plastic and pictorial arts represent 
beautiful human forms they make appeal to the same 
clement, but m their higher expressions they present 
these objects in such a way as to evoke also wonder 
and admiration, a respectful or even reverential attitude 
which prevents the dominance of the sex impulse over 
the train of thought, and, arresnng its bodily manifesta- 
tions, diverts its energy to ocher channels Tins diverted 
energy then serves to reinforce the intellectual activity 
required for the apprehension of the various subtle har- 
momes of line and light and colour that is to say, the 
energy liberated by the appeal to the sex instinct is 
utilised in enhancing the activity of the purely aesthetic 
apprehension 

What this "purely aesthetic apprehension” is 
McDougall does not say, and admits that "it remains 
a very difficult problem to explain how and why these 
modes of expending die sex energy assume the forms 
which we regard as spcafically artistic This is perhaps 
the most fundament^ problem of aesthetics 
A few remarks may suffice w indicate the weakness of 
this solution of the problem It m its turn seems too 


* Op lit p 40J 


* Ilii p 402 
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Simple to be plausible, and, moreover, seems to reveal 
a serious misunderstanding of w hac art is For surely 
the "lower forms of art" referred to are simply not art 
at all, while the sex msunct, if exated, does not en- 
hance but destroys the "purely aesthetic apprehension". 
Finally, McDougall himself, by his reference to this 
last mentioned fact, really admits that he has not 
touched the real problem, even if it could be solved in 
the way he suggests 

This same failure to grasp what Arc is seems to me to 
be apparent in a good many of the 'Nvriters of the various 
psycho-analyuc schools, and consideration ought per- 
haps to be given to some of their findings, at this point. 
The literature here is of considerable dimensions and I 
cannot attempt to deal with ic all, but for my purpose 
It IS, I think, suffiaent if I can show what in general 
writers of this school claim to be able to do and how 
far these claims, when adequately substantiated, arc 
relevant to the phdosophial study of aesthetics 

The question here is slightly different from the one 
which has been considered up to this point, for we are 
not here concerned wiih die detection of some peculiar 
"kind" of emotion, or other sut generis character of ex- 
penence, although Freud, in the much-quoted passage 
from the introdttetory Lectures on Psycho-analysis,'^ seems to 
hold that the root emotion of the creative expenence 
IS frustrated sex.^ But the method may profitably be 
dealt with here, since it too consists in the analysis of 
expenence, not now simply of consaous experience but 
of those le\els of mind normally inaccessible to intro- 
spection 

’ George Allen & Unmn * See cp nf p 315 
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The scope of the claims made for the psycho analytic 
treatment of arc seems to vary from writer to writer and 
even within the investigations of any one writer from 
time to time, for it often seems that Freud for ex- 
ample, goes on to substantiate a claim which he has 
previously stated to be outside the limits of his encjuicy 
Thus he says in one place * The nature of artistic at- 
tainment IS psycho-analytically inaccessible to us'\* and 
again "As a matter of fact pathography docs not aim 
at making comprehensible the attainments of the great 
man”,* yet a good deal of this particular study seems 
directed to precisely those ends 
For example, he expresses the general fact of acation 
and appreciation thus ”A kindly nature has bestowed 
upon the artist the capacity to express m artistic pro- 
ductions his most secret psychic feelings hidden even 
to himself, which powerfully affect outsiders who are 
setangets to the artist without their being able to state 
whence this emotivity comes” > And he later expresses 
the belief that the typical characteristics of Leonardo’s 
paintings (together, presumably, with the appeal they 
make to the recipient) can be traced back to what he 
calls "the inhibitions in Leonardo’s sexual life’ , par- 
ticularly to his very early experiences with Kis mother, 
and to the phantasy (which Leonardo recalls as a genuine 
memory of infancy) of the vulture which brushed his 
hps with ICS tail as he lay in the cradle "It seems as if 
the key to all his attainments and failures was hidden 
m the childhood phantasy of the vulture ' ♦ 

Moreover, he even goes so fer as to state that his 
* Leonardo da Ytnn p iz8 

* lU p U5 t IM p 7a ♦ Ih/d p 129 
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“specific talent" as amst, painter and sculptor ^^’as 
“probablj enforced by the carl) ai\’akenmg of the im- 
pulse of looking in the first years of childhood” (this 
impulse being the means by which his early aroused 
sexual impulses w ere sublimated), and traces the subse- 
<juent nses and decline in his power as artist to the 
degree of this repression and sublimation 
Leaving criticism aside for the moment, tlie method 
maybe further illustrated from thewTitings of Baudouin 
In his study of Verhacren * he seems at times e\ en more 
sanguine than Freud “The new psychology would al- 
most seem to haae been specially designed to explain 
the poet”,* and also, “We hive laid the foundations of 
the psychology of art, of a saence of aesthetics 
without forfeiang the sense of beauty” * 

The essence of this “science” lies, as with Freud, m 
the probing of the unconscious of the artist Baudouin 
claims that the business of the aestheticiin is to dis- 
close “the secret soul of the man of genius”, and when 
this has been done the investigator is able to say, "This 
mo\ es because of so and so”, in precisely the same way 
as the doctor, after his analysis of symptoms, is able to 
say, “You suffer because or so and so “ 

This reference to the doctor and to the concept of 
“suffering” throws, I think, mucli light on the mam 
weakness of investigations of this type and is linked 
with the criticism made at the outset of this section 
namely, that psycho analytical theories are vitiarcd by 
an initial failure to distinguish good art from bad, and 
by the tendency to consider all artist creation as almost, 

• See Pnth-y-Anal^sis and Aathaks (George Allen & Unwin) 

» Of trf p l6 * p Si 
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a symptom of a pathological state For at the end of 
his study of Vcrhacrcn, Baudoum reaches the follow- 
ing rather startling conclusions The best poems will 
be those which are ' the outcome of aver) strong and 
precise condensation of images , since by this means 
they utilise “situations m the external world to sym- 
bolise the internal conflicts of the poet ‘ The) guide 
us into the most intimate recesses of the poet s soul 
It IS poems of this kind which move the reader most, 
though neither poet not reader may be mtclIcctinU) 
aware of the sources of the conflict In his consideration 
of VcthacTtn's I)Tical dramas (which he compares w ith 
the Divinr Cemeiy and with the pla)'s of Sophocles as 
revealing the collective unconscious) Baudoum shows 
the inherent flaw of this method reduced to the ab- 
surdity which IS Its logical conclusion For he is of 
opimon that if the anal) sis of poetic material com- 
monly considered second rate brings to light the fact 
that It IS thus pregnant with unconscious meaning and 
revelatory of the intemai conflicts of the poet, w e should 
reconsider our opinion and place it in the first nnk 
This he considers particular!) true of Verhaeren's pla) s 
Apart from this remark Baudoum nowhere seems to 
consider the dramas at their aesthetic value as dramas, 
and this failure is characteristic of writings of this t)'pe 
Freud is consistently silent as to the artistic merit of 
Leonardo s paintings He like Baudoum is sole!) con- 
cerned with the unconsaous life of the man It may be 
helpful, and indeed necessary, to consider the “Jife“ 
expexiences of the artist, and even among those experi- 
ences some which would come in the category of the 
’ Op tit p 204 
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unconscious, but before doing so it is surd) necessary 
to have some criterion enabling one to distinguish be- 
D\ccn material which is relevant to the purpose and 
that whicli IS not, and this the psycho-analytic theories 
nowhere seem to provide Vcrhacrcn, for example, does 
not seem to represent the only, nor pcrliaps even the 
most typical, species of poet He seems, even on Bau- 
douin’s own showing ro have gone tlirough veiy v lolcnr 
upheavals m his “life” cxpcnenccs, and to liavc been 
of a neurotic t)'pe His violent death too, lias at least 
been suspected of being suicidal On these theories, 
generally, any form of sjmbolisation of unconscious 
conflict would have to be equally valuable aesthetically, 
and this leads tothcsameab$urdit)as the theoc) defining 
art os mre “Expression” Roger Fry, being himself an 
anisi of merit, maj be allowed to speaV with some 
auchofit) on this point In his cssaj Psyh-anahftf anJ 
Art, he distinguishes between those employers of artistic 
medium mainly concerned with creating a pluntasy 
world for the fulfilment of wishes, and those, genuine 
artists, concerned with the proper business of arr, 
namely, the “contemplation of formal properties”. He 
further avers that artists arc net symbolists ‘They alone 
(with the scientists) are seeking to make constructions 
which are completely scif-consistent, self-supporting 
and self-contained— constructions which do not stand 
for something else, buc appear to luve ultimate value, 
and m that sense to be real ”* He also makes in the 
same paper, the pertmenc remark tlur “tlic discovery 
of the ongm is not tlic explanation of flic phenomenon' , 
and this cnticism may be applied to the psy cho-analytic 
• nt p 15 
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thtories, I think, in two useful wa)*s. Firstly, any theory 
which depends for its data on something nght outside 
art, in the "life*’ cxpencnces of the artist (and those 
not even m themselves but as problematically inter- 
preted by the psycho-analj-st),* must be received with 
die utmost caution. And, secondly, even the psyclio- 
analysts themselves admit that the connection betivccn 
"life” and "art”, as these terms have been used above, 
is obscure; that how the artist is thus able to sublimate 
his repressed impulses is not susceptible of explanation; 
so diat simply to state that he does so obviously takes 
the matter no further, and leaves the assertion a mere 
assertion.* 

After a survey of these attempts to solve the problem 
of aesthetics by the analysis of experience, one may well 
despair of getting any value from the consideration of 
"experience" at all, and may even be tempted, with 
* Cf. Freud’s dogtru{«c assertion that Leomrdo'i early “memoty” 
of tKe vulture tnKtt be a later phantasy 
» I think something further shoula be said about the relation of 
psycho-analysis to aesthetics. The books on which I have based my 
cnticism were all written some time ago and, although I liave not 
come aaoss any, there may be others ivntten more recently which 
modify the views 1 have ennased above. But even so, the criticisms 
may usefully stand, I think, since I give the psycho-anals tic theory 
only as one illustration, among othm, of the kind of approach to 
aesthetics whidi seems to me mistaken. I should be glad to know 
of some more recent statement of the ps\ cho-analytic theory of an. 
From what I have heard individual psycno-analysts say on the sub- 
)ta there still seems to me to be some confusion Ijetween expres- 
sions which appear only to be symptomatic of unconsaous conflict 
and those which are genuinely amstlc. A pressing question to which 
one would like an answer is, m what circumstances, if not in all, 
would part of the patient’s cure imply the disappearance of the 
desire to create’ 
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m emonon ic is not likely to be found at ill, for the 
VICIOUS habit of hjpostatismg what arc mercl) aspects 
of a complex whole does not seem to attack the cogni- 
tive aspect of experience m the same uay No one is 
hkely to postulate a special kind of perception to 
be found only in aesthetic experience This suggests I 
think the reasonable attitude to be taken to the whole 
matter It is not to be expected that the elements" of 
the aesthetic experience uhether emotional or other- 
wise mil be entirely different from those of other ex- 
periences If tt liK perceptual characters, they mil be 

elm, l“r more obviousli per- 

«peual tf ,t involves aivareness of form or arrangement, 
thts aw^eness w.ll not dtffer from a hke atfarcncs; 
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Professor Alexander’s concept, "raised to the le\el of 
contemplation”) or as experienced literally and non- 
aestheacally. 

But all these facts can, I think, be accepted without 
guing up the claim of aesthetics to have, as part of its 
data, a special domain of «penence, since the peculiar 
cliaracter of the experience may lie in its totalit)’, not 
in any one of its so called “elements” L. Arnaud Reid, 
in his recent book A Study m Aesthetics,^ seems to me to 
express a sound attitude to this question In asking 
\shcther there is “an" aesthetic emotion, he says, one 
must first ask, arc there “special” emotions at all’ The 
theory that dicre are is "untrue, if it is meant that each 
emotion is in some obscure way unique, sui generis, con- 
taining nothing in common with any other emotion 
It 1$ obtious if It IS meant that each emotion, being a 
psychosis, IS therefore conaetely different from every 
other ps) chosis ” * He chinks that the latter is the only 
tenable mcw, and that if uc accept it the question of 
“an" aesthetic emotion or even of "an" aestheue ex- 
perience need not trouble us "To haie an aesthetic 
experience is not to cast off human nature", and yet, 
“aesthetic experiences as a class arc noticeably diiferenc 
in many i\ a) s from any others Emotion is a psj chosis 
in which, through organic and conatue affective dis- 
turbance in relation ro a particular object, there is ex- 
perienced a certun degree of exacemcnc. The conacre 
character of an) emotion depends upon each of these 
factors and upon their relartons to one another If this is 
true. Cl cry single emotion will be conacrcly different 
from cicr) other, though some emotions, resembling 
» Gecfge Alien A Unwin - at p 155 
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others imy be classified roughly in certain groups 
Aesthetic emotions if thus considered aregenuinefacts 
and are indeed aesthetic experiences with stress laid 
on their txcitmeiit aspect * 

An attempt must now be made to sum up this rather 
lengthy discussion of expenence and to show its bear 
mg on the development of the mam argument The 
conclusion to which an examination of such typical 
andyses of experience as those descnbed above leads is 
I think that however pertinent at some point to the 
philosophi^tal study of aesthetics they may be they do 
not in themselves provide any more satisfactory a 
Jtariing point than does the analysis of objects The mete 
analysis of experience is obviously not philosophical at 
all but psychological And where this psychological 
a^ysis IS used to provide a solution of a pi.hscphml 
problem as when some factor of experience— such as 
“natruction or the 
sPEgested as the ex 

dims n 1 ° “ has been 

rtoivn IS liable to be too simple to be convincing 

»n°c:i'd evenifc^is 

m rmhm T “f =“ P^hlem which is 

«atem2 explanation of this 

certain thmo ^ ^ deferred to the next chapter but 

A ooim rst“T"'"S ™8ht perhaps to be said at 
m nTe I E “fleets was found 

>h,sdoesnotexhaustth:fi“irfrhe?ntm:;^:r;u% 

* op e t same page 
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important to enquire what kinds of objects, or what 
qualities of obj’ective situations, fittingly arouse this 
kind of experience. This is where the necessity arises 
for a criterion of good and bad arc, the lack of which 
ivas seen to lead to such unsatisfactory resides in the 
psycho-analytical theories of art* 

\Vliat all this amounts to is, I think, that tlie philo- 
sophical study of aesthetics might equally well be begun 
from either angle of approach, but that neither objects 
nor experiences must be considered in isolation. The 
following chapter must show in detail how this is 
possible. 
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JUDGMENT 

The conclusions reached at the end of the last chapter 
seem to involve some degree of contradiction It was 
there conduded that the philosophy of aesthetics cannot 
begin with an analysis of objects, if that term is taken 
to refer to literal objects m the external world nor with 
the mete analysis of expenence as a psychological occiir- 
In? o h objective 

elder con- 

S "ohr'?' “ oottectly concerned with 

rn^ove? r ' subject.ve-'^ate inextricably 
the attemntro “‘'''Jx implying the other, so that 
and isolated mt give either a prior 

decidrwhit ™ “"'t '“d to error To 

P e ise V . ' object and what, 

Pmmee “ LT u “■* of exl 

but nothing of valL'ra„‘7'"l'’'f*’'™"t,°^ aesthetics, 
solve these problems K f" attempt to 

proper busiLss of aes4mcri^r‘’“!7 
■n Its initial stages, not hete^ u‘“’ 

-i™» d...„ w. . 
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facts should be arrived at and formulated so as to make 
them susceptible of philosophical analysis without any 
initial interpretation of either die objective or sub- 
jeCTive aspects 

The general character of these facts may be expressed 
m this way. Man, in the presence of certain aspects of 
his environment, comments on it in a particular way 
This formulation is not wholly satisfactory, for what 
has already been said about the possibility of construct- 
ing an aesthetic object out of imaginal or conceptual 
material makes the use of “environment” misleadmg, 
and what must later be said about the creative processes 
of the artist will make the term “comment” seem an 
extraordinarily inadequate and colourless one But the 
precise wording of the formulation can be amended if 
occasion arises, and is not, perhaps, imporunt, if iccanbe 
shown that what ic attempts to express is a true fact, t e 
if It M a class of situations of this type which furnishes 
the relevant subject-matter of aesthetic philosophy. 

The chief concern of the present chapter must be to 
establish the truth of this contention But at the outset 
one great difficulty occurs Part of what is involved in 
this process of confirmation will be the determinanon 
of the precise meaning to be attached to the terms 
“objective” and “subjecnve” in this connection, and 
yet, if the enquiry is to begin at all, some meaning must 
be given to the terms at the outset This latter state- 
ment IS m apparent contradiction to the remarks with 
which the chapter opened, but it is, I think, legitimate 
to begin m this way, if it is pointed out that the initial 
assignation of meaning is only methodological 

Since m at least some cases the relevant aesthetic 
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situation arises apparently from a relation betu ccn ex 
perient and material object, it ts proposed that this 
initial and methodological interpretation given to the 
terms under discussion should be that which has been 
criticised in the previous chapter namely objects" in 
the literal sense and experience This will give con 
tinuity to the treatment and b) revealing the difficulties 
to which even this degree of interpretation leads maj 
hdp towards the clarification of the genuine significance 
of the terms 


If the remark about sjnthcsis is taken seriously, the 
varieties of situations resulting from this synthesis of 
objective and subjective will appear, on the face of it 
weil-nigh endless, since important differences may 
arise from both aspects, and ic is at least possible that 
every sitwtion so resulting may be in some sense no 
and unique and therefore should receive separate 
consideration But at this stage it ma> suffice to indicate 
some of the chief possibilities of difference which thus 
emerge 

^jective side as thus initially interpreted 

f least possible 

different according 
an asnen n?' °b,tctive constituent is a work of art or 

whether all th^^"^*^ Further it has yet to be decided 
Ces*rn must Tl! ^ l'’' the 

sidered And tif differences which must be con 
make a hke distinction withm the realm of nature 
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should at least be considered in any study of aesthetics 
which claims to be serious and complete Questions of 
the following kind should be discussed Is the artist's 
attitude to his completed creation different in some 
important way from that of any other reapienc, no 
matter how sensiuve and well equipped’ Does the artist, 
for example, experience the “real’' poem or picture, 
while the ocher recipients obtain only a series of approxi- 
mations, of varying value, to this’ Or, on the other 
hand, is the artist, because he has created it, unable to 
appreciate the creation, except technically, when he has 
completed it’ The preoccupation with a particular 
medium may also affect the artist’s attitude to other 
works M art in the same medium as his own, making 
m either more chan usually sensitive or, equally pos- 
sibly perhaps, making him at times so cnticaf of 
moved profoundly. One 
Should also consider the attitude of the artist to worb 
ot art in media other than his own, whether the fact 
c c IS, in his customary reactions to any one branch 
ot art, more, or less, sensitive has any effect on his own 
CTeations To take one example, is the literar> artist 
tive rn insensitive or outstandingly sensi- 

or hwh^^\^ ^ prose or poetry of lower 

denclaln ‘t"’ Well-authenticated eu- 

on the important bearings 

itis luU 1 the arts. ^ 

tion to nature 

mist has some sort” of ” 

Lascelles Aberetombie LiZT” “ 

tias named it, preliminary to 
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Iiave considerable importance according to whether it 
^as decided that tlicse subjeccue factors did or did not 
form an essential and integral parr of the total complex 
As an ctampic of a thcor) where facts of this hind ha\c 
been thought thus significant one ina) quote the distinc- 
lion made bj Susan Miles m her article on Intuition 
and Beauty > m which she considers the subjectne 
actor to be an essential part of the resultant situation 
in the appreciation of nature but not of art. 

A complex whole of which beiut> may be predi- 
cated will not, when a work of art is one of its con 
stituents, include an) of the emotional experiences of 


between nature and arc 

indicated, by combining 
of situatm^fr” factors, ihenngc 

ac this Domt rl, ^ would be arrived at But 

discussion of ^ may be raised that m the 

the individuafrecmiT? chancter of 

occasioning th^ ^ nature of the object 

terms sub^ecte ITl"" “ ''f 

the original one t ^ ° jeetue has been substituted for 
stitution really suggested that this sub- 

_ y gives the significant reference of the 
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types of aesthetic judgment 

just those factors, the images, emotions, past experience 
of the recipient, which hase recently been considered 
as typically subjective 

The plain truth of the matter seems to be this As was 
suggested at the end of the previous chapter, it would 
be equally possible to construct one's theory from either 
angle of approach but whichever aspect is taken as the 
siting point must not be considered in isolation from 
the other A way must be found of so formulating the 
situation that it can be considered without bias, as a 
whole 


Thus, to take the approacli from experience, aesthetic 
philosophy IS not primarily concerned with experiences 
simply as such As experiences, and as far as ie psycho- 
logical a^ysis of them goes, they are all on the same 
ooung The concern of philosophy is whether they are 
va experiences or not. It is obvious that if this is so, 
toe experiences must have taken some more “external" 
totm than is found in the mere onward flow of con- 
ciousness The testing of validity involves evaluation 
caparison, and for this to be possible experience 
^t be e^ressed as referring to a “what" It is here 
«fwence comes in Whether that 
sipht rnV* ^ iteral object, as might appear at first 
of a T ■“ of a statue ot 

I“*oape or whether to what has been 
true of o ogically objective, as may be thought 

sible to do .o 'f "'tre P“- 

"M to attemof ^ he said that it is impoitant 

'^nether the what" is a common ora 
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pm-ate what" and whether Ac total situation which 
thi« becomes available for philosophical analysis re- 
quires this formulation because of some character pe- 
culiar to itself as c^sfletic. It may be that ra experience 
IS susceptible of philosophical analysis until it has been 
fomulated so as to include Ais objecrive reference, but 
this I^er question can be ignored. All that is essenrial 
ere is to find the parricular formulation rcIeTOnt for 
aesthetics. 

It is difficult to decide how important in making 
ti^cnt this formulation is the fact of error and of change ; 
0 opinion. If we could by no manner of means be mis- 
taken in our experience of the beauriful it is possible 
that the nutter might have rested with the mere cx- 
PCTiencing, or at any race with a p^-chological analysis 
It is obvious that A may experience this or this 
^ Y to stand for any aesthetic object), 

while B either experiences otherwise or fails to be moved 
in any vet)' definite way. So that in this case at any rate 
It becomes necessary to find a way of formulating the 
«periences of both A and B in order to get beyond 
private experience to common discussion. Both A and 
need to be able to indicate precisely what it is which 
occasions their individual experiences, since apparently 
««e cannot have arisen from the same origin, and to 
express precisely the relevant character of the expen- 
ences thus occasioned in them. . ,, 

Analogous to this are the cases where any indi- 
vidual may feel perhaps intensely about a certain wor ' 
of art” (the use of the inverted commas may ^ 
indicate that no opinion as to its value as art is intcn c j 
only to discover, with the lapse of time or the dci op- 
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ment of knowledge that the thing no longer mores him 
or where he maj come to appreciate a u ork which at 
one time had no aesthetic significance for him Ei cry 
one probably could find man) such instances in his 
own experience A detailed personal example may help 
to bring out the philosophical significance of facts of 
this kind 


When I first became familiar with Mainardi s * Por 
crate of a Young Girl I disliked it The workmanship 
seemed crude particularly the flatness of colour and the 
monotonous regularity of the rendering of the hair The 
girl too seemed uninteresting i icived from the human 
standpoint I am unable to recall exactly how tlic por 
trait changed m significance for me whether there was 
some moment of revelation which I have forgotten or 
whether the process of transformation was a gradual one 
but for some time ac a later date the picture seemed 

M '’’■"S’ I '-"''V Beaut! 

M art in the colounng rhythm of the pamting 

Let%Teif “®P^ -- 

StE a Bave changed ,ts 

^ g'H'la 

trait still has my oti'mTd"'T “''Bough the por 
occasions m meLs becom ^^ I l'^" " 

least much less e_r 

facts But the very facf STrt^r^sSeX'S: 
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redpienr to fail in artistic appreciation and for what on 
all occasions equallyseemsto bethe<iir?ff object of appre- 
hension thus CO change its character makes it impera- 
tive to arrive at a method of determining precisely ivhat 
the genuine aesthetic object is and what the genuine 
aestheac reaction. What, in the above example, did I 
consider “ugly” and what “beautiful”, and in which 
of the alternative situations was I genuinely affected? 
How much of the content and reference of my experi- 
ence ivas aesthetically relevant? What philosophical 
explanation is to be given of the surprising fact 
that the girl really did seem to look ai^crent dur- 
ing the first and second suges of my changing 
opinion? 

These more critical and obvious cases of disagreement 
and change, hoivever, merely exemplifj’ in an extreme 
form a problem which is equally relevant whether the 
experience be valid or invalid. The facts of error and dis- 
agreement may draw attention to the problem, but do 
not exclusively constitute it- This problem is that w’itli 
which the chapter as a whole has been concerned, 
namely the discovery of some principle by the aid of 
which both the subjective and objective aspects maj' 
be considered without bias as occasion arises, and their 
correct significance determined. The necessiq* for a 
particular kind of formulaaon arises from the nature 
of the relevant aesthetic situations, apart from the ques- 
tion of error. Where there is difference or change of 
opinion the “what” in at least one instance must have 
been a private “what”, and this raises the larger ques- 
tion whether it is in all cases thus priiate, i.r. it is 
equally imperative to discover w'hat in all cases is the 
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recipienc to fail m artistic appreciation and for what on 
all occasions equally seems to be the dmct objVctof appre- 
hension tlius to change its character makes it impera- 
tive to arrive at a method of determining precisely what 
the genuine aesthetic object is and what the genuine 
aesthetic reaction. What, in the above example, did I 
consider “ugly” and what “beautiful”, and in which 
of the alternative situations was I genuinely affected? 
How much of the content and reference of my experi- 
ence was aesthetically relevant? What philosophical 
explanation is to be given of the surprising fact 
that the girl really did seem to look dur- 

ing the fost and second stages of my changing 
opinion? 

These mote ccitical and obvious cases of disagreement 
and change, however, merely exemplify in an extreme 
form a problem which is equally relevant ivhether the 
experience be valid or invalid. The facts of error and dis- 
agreement may draw attention to the problem, but do 
not exclusively constitute it. This problem is that with 
which the chapter as a whole has been concerned, 
namely the discovery of some principle by the aid of 
ivhich both the subjecuve and objective aspects may 
be considered without bias as occasion arisei. and their 
correct significance determined. The necessity for a 
particular kind of formulation arises from the nature 
of the relevant aesthetic situations, apart from the ques- 
tion of error. Where there is difference ot change of 
opinion the “what” in at least one instance must have 
been a private “what”, and this raises the larger ques- 
tion whether it is in all cases thus private, it is 
equally imperative to discover what in all cases is the 
79 
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precise interpretation to be given to the objective aspectj 
of the situation 

This reverts to the problem raised earlier in the pre- 
sent chapter,* namely what is the particular formula- 
tion of experience relevant for aesthetics’ The thesis to 
be developed here is that this formulation is to be found 
in a judgment of a particular kind This arises from the 
fact that the situation is itself one of judgment as was 
implied by the use of the term ' comment” m the 
onginal account of the aesthetic fact, but the comment 
is of course, of a particular kind and its character must 
e reflected in the form of judgment adopted It is 
obvious that the mere external isation of experience may 
issue in judgments which are not aesthetic For ex- 
ample, the judgments may refer simply to experience, 
as when A says, ‘"The experience I had from reading 
this novel was a worthless one”, "My thoughts this 
morning were thick and turgid”. "This was an aestheuc 
experience and so on Some of these judgments upon 
experience may be aesthetically relevant in that they 
express something about the experience which the aes- 
thetic pblosopher needs to know, but they do not 
«mmg point This must be a 
i “ =d=quatelp symbolises 

foIdreF^^ aesthetic fact, with Its twp- 

sible Thsr T tnust be as non committal as pos- 

Pleted thenrj’ V V^tlgment must not express a com- 
mS be ,7’ 1“'”' ‘’““ty f” example, but 

SXorv ■"Strument for the consLctlon 

theory For this reason such judgments as "Beauty 
* Seep 77 
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consists in the imagimme or sensuous expression of 
unity m variety” * are not what is needed The form of 
judgment required is one which expresses in a general 
way the peculiar character of the aesthetic ftct, but 
which arises spontaneously from it before any theory as 
to the interpretation to be given to its terms has been 
constructed The general form of the symbolisation, 
‘ X judges that p is q‘, must be filled out so as to be 
expressive of this peculiar aesthetic character As it 
stands the formulation is obviously inclusive of much 
that IS not aesthetically relevant, since any character 
whatever maj be the interprecation of q It is true that 
when he judges aestheacally the individual is also aware 
of many things w hich are apparently of the same 
as chose he is aware of in non aesthetic situations eg 
pictures have colours as have the walls they hang on, 
statues have weight and soIidi^% and so on But these 
facts are not important What must be sought is a formu- 
lation of the peculiarly aesthetic character of the com- 
plex, I f how must the schema ‘ X judges that p is q”, 
be filled out so as to express the aesthetic faa 
Through the inclusion of X, the formulanon may 
appear particularly adequate to deal with the problem 
of the possible difference contributed by the character 
of the individual reapicnt (artist or layman, and so on), 
yet this element cannot be analy sed by itself in isolation 
from the test of the complex It is only important in so 
far as it does affect the total situation and the considera- 
tion of Its effect can be best approached from the ana- 
lysis of the objective consacuencs of the complete act 
of judging namely , what is judged and what is predi- 
' ^ Ambta p 
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cared of it A complete anal) sis of thcscwili mcludea 
reference back to the induidual performing the act of 
judgment, uhcre thjs is necessary What is essential, 
therefore, is the filling out of the “p is Various 
altcmitne propositions suggest themselves as the in- 
terpretation of this, t ^ 

This pleases me 

This is acstheticall) satisfjing 

This moves me 

This has Significant Form 

This is beautiful 


Others might be added, but these are. I think, suffi 
flic mam points The choice 
ot This as the logical subject will be justified in de- 
tail shortly Ik advantage at this stage is that it enables 
any t)pe of relevant situation to be referred to tndiffcr- 
enty,^ since judgment is alvva)s passed upon a "some- 
what , whatever is the ultimate analjsis of it 
In some of these altcmatue expressions die sub- 
lyS''® explicit, as m ^'This moves mt", 

1 his pleases mt . but. unexpected as this may seem 
n a hrst view, these formulations arc not the most 
atisfactory ones For the use of "me" may be misleid- 
g 1 that the attribution of aesthetic value 

therr^r""* subjective matter It may be so, but 
assertion *bis stage for making sucli an 

not sufflr predicate "pleases me" does 

Serf S i '‘"S'f T ^-tmnon from 

=“g-: that pleases .s relevant pred.eate These 
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criticisms apply also to the formulation “This moves 
me”. 

Such an expression as “This has Significant Form”, 
on the other hand, is unsatisfactory for the opposite 
reason, that it is too definite, impi) mg that a consider- 
able amount of constructive thought has already taken 
place Of the other two suggested forms of the judg- 
ment, ' 'This is aesthetically satisfj ing” might be thought 
suitable, since it would be adequate to express any 
of the relevant situations, but its predicate is merely 
tautologous, since what ts meant by a relevant situation 
in this connection is one that is aesthetically saasfying 

As will shortly be indicated, provided the form of 
judgment is correctly chosen, the prease term used for 
tlie predicate is not of great importance at the outset 
But since the aim of most investigations on aesthetics is 
the formulation of a definition of beauty, it is proposed 
here to take as the general form of the objective con- 
stituent the one usually adopted, namely, "This is 
beautiful", since the use of the term “beautiful” miy 
furnish an opportumty of testing some current concep- 
tions and of enquiring whether it is m all cases an ade- 
quate predicate The objective constituent does not, of 
course, symbolise the whole of the aesthetic fact For 
this the complete form “X judges that this is beautiful” 
IS required But, as was stated above, reference to theX 
IS best made through the anal) sis of the objectiv e con- 
stituent “This is beautiful”. This will m future be 
referred to as “the judgment” m preference to “the 
proposiuon”, as this may keep m mind the fact that it 
dots not sy mbohse the w hole of the relevant judgment- 

sjnnrion. 
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That the essential character of the aesthetic fact is 
one of judgment must be more fully supported in 
the next chapter But at the outset the adoption of 
a judgment of this tjpe as the starting point for in 
vestigation may be seen to base the follouing advan 
rages 

The choice of TTus as the logical subject of the 
judgment makes dear the objective reference of the 
situauon while avoiding any unjustified specification of 
Its nature the reference of the logical subject may be 
either to the psychologically or to the metaplij-sicallv ob- 
jective Just what precisely is its reference is probably 
t e main question which the philosophy of aesthetics 
h« to amwer and the judgment as thus formulated 
attords the best means of doing so since it dearly de 
tines the problem without in any ^\ay prejudicing the 
solution of It It IS equally possible at the outset that 
the reference of the This ma, be to a literal material 
" '0 *">T">'nce of the recipient framing the 
s 'i*' '“I’J'tt of the judgment specifies 

ad^nnSr^ “’“J also has the 

analvsis^nf ^ ^ Judgment may be used to guide the 

tfcif r situatiom^vhether 

rf in fste^T “f - "”1- of art or 

and comoan? “ common ground of amhsis 

cols 'P" impartial 

concllio“llS“ f tan 

“ Ts ““""‘"8*' titgree of importance to be 

-n. s concepr „,U be 
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}et Its use indicates that there is i dcmonscratne cle- 
ment m the total situation This is reflected in the fact 
tint the individual expcricnt setms in ill ciscs cqiiillj to 
be in a direct relation to the objectise occasion of his 
experience even when he afterwards as in the instance 
of the Mainardi portrait, changes his opinion of it, or 
when, as sometimes liappens two expericnts in the 
presence of the same objeerne occasion differ radicallj in 
the judgment the) pass This raises from another angle 
the problem of w hat is the nature of the aesthetic object, 
which has been stated more than once alrcad) to be a 
cptral problem for the philosoph) of aesthetics The 
character of the logical subject of the judgment may 
sene to emphasise the necessity of discoicnng what 
precisely it is which seems thus in dirtei relation to the 
CMenent, and why, if thus direct, it cm \ ct ipparcnth 
change while the objective occasion remains the same 
ne nger which ma) arise from this suggested 
method of investigation should perhaps be mentioned 
r W . j that the aesthetic judgment ar a 

Z i sjmbohses the aesthetic fact bj its 

,nn r c “ntJ objective into what, follow - 

who<:t‘ a I ^ Called the organic unity with 

translir aesthetics is concerned, must not be 

mmla ed mta the theoty that m the ct;„t.tt 

■' "This ts beauttful'’, the 
experience t° predicate to 

fadures to an ^ ttc thought, on the basir of such 

the facts of change and development of opinion, that 
IvJgnnnt’ wfai,”,rp°„™c3 
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the character denoted by the predicate “beautiful” is 
not “other than” the individual recipient in the same 
way as are the characters denoted by such predicates as 
‘squire” or “solid” This is certainly true in so far as 
the predicate does symbolise what hai been referred to 
here as the mdividt^'s comment or attitude,* but this 
would be no less true if, after the process of investiga 
non, the essential feature making the judgment of 
beauty possible were found to he in a purely perceptual 
character of some object The true subjective reference 
IS to be found in the “X judges that ” and the import 
of both subject and predicate of the objective con- 
stituent, “This” and ‘ beautiful”, must, at the outset, 
be taken to be “sigmficant of some kind of relation" 
rather than “meaning this or this”, and it is this rela 
tion which must be analysed and understood In doing 
so, It may be emphasised once more m conclusion the 
important problem is the nature of whatever is referred 
to by ‘ This' Even if it were decided to begin the in- 
vestigation by considering what is meant by the predi- 
cate “beautiful’ , this would be found to involve an 
analysis of that to which the predicate is applied, in 
order to discov cr whir, among its qualities and relations,* 
constituted its character of beauty It may not be neces- 
sary to attempt an analysis of the concept of beauty at 
all except m this connection i e the predicate may 
simply be the sign that a certain complex has come into 
existence, and the nature of the complex may differ v cry 
widely on different occasions without necessitating a 

’ If beautiful IS a \alue prcdidce 

* Including m the latter term of course, tliosc arising out of us 
relation to the individual ceapienr 
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vanacion in the tnfamng of the predicate, as denoting 
some one character of the uhole. Whether this proves 
on investigation to be so or not, it seems, once more, 
that the problem is best attacked through theanal)Sis 
of the nature of the complex Tlie rest of the investiga- 
tion muse be devoted to this problem of analj'sis as it 
presents itself at various levels of complexity. 
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THE AESTHETIC MINIMUM 

In the pre\ ious chapter some attempt was made to show 
how ^eat a vanety of situations, all releiant for the 
philosophy of aesthetics, arises from the synthesis of the 
ob)ective and subjeeme elements of its contributory 
material, and it was stated that ideally each of these 
should be given individual analysis Something of this 
will be attempted m the course of the investigation, but 
before this can usefully be carried out an attempt 
should be made, first to determine whether there is any 
thing m common to all these sitmtions, and whether 
this gives what it is proposed here to call an "aesthetic 
minimum", and secondly whether within the class of 
situations thus delimited any broad grouping can be 
made It might be supposed that the first or these state- 
ments mmt be implied by the fact that any one situation 
IS included in the data of aesthetics, and this is true m 
so far as m every case the judgment "This is beautiful" 
IS equivalent to "Here is a situation releiant for aes- 
thetics", but It might be the case that all these situations 
had nothing in common beyond the fact that they were 
thus relevant So that it seems justifiable to ask, is there 
any useful sense in which in all cases ‘ ‘This is beautiful’ ’ 
cm be taken as equivalent srniply to "This is aesthetically 
satisfying", and is this all that it means m every case, 
or (and this leads to the second of the two topics) has 
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variation in the rnMnin® of the predicate, as denoting 
some one character of the tvholc. Whether this proves 
on investigation to be so or not, it seems, once more, 
that the problem is best attacked through theanalpsis 
of the nature of the complex. The rest of the investiga- 
tion must be devoted to this problem of analysis as it 
presents itself at various levels of complexity. 


as 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AESTHETIC MINIMUM 

In the previous chapter some attempt was made to show 
how great a variety of situations, all relevant for the 
philosophy of aesthetics, arises from the synthesis of the 
objective and subjective elements of its conmbutoiy 
material, and it was stated that ideally each of these 
should be given individual analysis. Something of this 
will be attempted in the course of the invesriganon, but 
before this can usefully be carried out an attempt 
should be made, first to determine whether there is any- 
thing in common to all these situations, and whether* 
this gues what it is proposed here to call an “aesthetic 
minimum", and seconcUy whether within the class of 
situations thus delimited any broad grouping can be 
made. It might be supposed that the first of these state- 
ments must be impli^ by the foa that ary one situation 
is included in the data of aesthetics, and this is true in 
so far as in cverj’ case the jud^ent “This is beautiful" 
is equiralcnt to “Here is a situation relevant for aes- 
thetics", but it Trnsb be the case that all these situations 
had nothing in common beyond the fact that they V'ere 
thus relevant. So that it seems justifiable to ask, is there 
any useful sense in which in all cases “This is beautiful” 
can be taken as equi\ alenr stmjfly to * ‘This is aesthetically 
sattsfjdng", and is this all that it means in ever)’ case, 
or (and riiis leads to the second of the two topics) has 
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the judgment in broad classes of cases a significance addi- 
tional to this, but for the emergence of which the first 
character is necessary’ 

The latter is the thesis I wish to maintain, namely, 
that in all situations relevant for aesthetics there is 
something which can be called the "aesthetic mini- 
mum", and which provides a prmaplc of exclusion and 
inclusion But this is not an adequate and sufficient 
explanation in tvery case, although it seems the Only 
relevant factor in some, 1 1 I am here differing from 
Croce,* whose theory of beauty is that it is a umversal 
which contains individuals but no species 
Within the total class of situations satisfying the 
conditions of this aesthetic mininivim there seem to he 
four broad types, arising from that synthesis of objec- 
tive and subjective discussedin Chapter III, and affected 
in vatying degrees from both sides of the relation, and 
It seems possible, in the first stage of the investigation, 
to deal n ith these as four types, disregarding the possi- 
bility that important differences within the types may 
be contnbuted by the more individual factors (particu- 
larly of the subjective aspect) which have been men- 
tioned 

It is obvious that behind a statement of this kind 
there must be a set of reasons arrived at through a pro- 
cess of inductive research, and it might be thought 

‘ ‘A classification of totuition eitpccssionS is not philosophical 
individual expressive facts aic so many indji iduals, not one of ivhich 
IS interchangeable with another, save m its common quality of ex 
ptession To employ the language of the schools expression is a 
spcncs which cannot function m its turn as a cenus ' (Acsthmc, 
Trans by D Ainslie, 2nd ed , 67 68} 
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more in keeping with the method of investigation which 
has been advocated here if the conclusions were stated 
at the end and not at the beginnmg, but I think it can 
be shown that providing the reasons justifying the con 
elusions are subsequently revealed, greater clarit) may 
be attained by first stating the conclusions and then 
workmg back, through the justification, to the re 
statement of them 

In dealing with these four lypes, bearing in mind what 
has been said about the mutual implication of subjec- 
tive and objecuve in the total complex, it seems jusa 
fiable to name them indifferently, as seems the more 
convenient in any one case, from the object, matcnal 
or psjchological, constituting one aspect of them, or 
from the experience aroused in the individual recipient 
through the medium of the object The ideal procedure 
would be to recreate actual examples of the four ^’pes 
of situation here and now, and as far as is possible this 
will be attempted But there arc, of course, enormous 
difficulties to be overcome here, and some of these, 
from the very nature of the type of situation which 
It would be desirable to re create, are, as will be seen, 
insuperable 

These four types may be arranged in a hierarch) or 
order, according to their degree of aesthetic v alue At the 
lowest level are situations of the type which may be 
called the "merely aesthcac" This phrase may, at the 
outset, be interpreted indifferendy into terms of its 
objeaiv e or its subjectiv e constituents, when the former 
may be called a "mcrel) aesthetic" object or the latter 
a "merely aesthetic" experience, provided it is borne 
in mind that finally an anal)sis of both these terms must 
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be given This type seems to satisfy the requirements of 
the aesthetic minimum but to yield very little else, and 
Its essential feature seems to be incorporated into tvtry 
type of relevant situation This statement must be justi- 
fied in detail at a later stage of the argument, but one 
example of the sort of fact which is meant may be given 
here Everyone is familiar, probably, with the fact that 
in visiting a picture gallery or attending a concert, 
“saturation point due to fatigue, is often reached 
After this pome it is still possible to go on looking at 
the pictures or listening to the music, and with a 
certain degree of interest, but the whole complex 
seems to have shrunk in size One sees something 
in the pictures, one hears something m the music, 
which IS known not to be the whole, although one 
can no longer comprehend what the whole would be 
like Ic seems chat here the situation, which is capable 
of being much more, has become a “merely aesthetic" 
one 

The analysis of the “merely aesthetic*’ and of the 
other types of relevant situations will be given in detail 
m this and the subsequent chapters During that ana- 
lysis It would be profitable, I think, to turn back from 
time to time to the examples of those situations which 
are now to be given (or to others comparable to them, 
if this IS preferred) and to re-create the actual situations 
from the material here given * One of the dangers in 
any theoretical discussion of aesthetics is that the actual 
data from which the theory ought co be constructed 
may be lost sight of, so that the resulting conclusions 

« The teptoducuons %ntn on pp 78 and 199 may be used 
for mis purpose 
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do not fit the facts This difficulty is not entirely sur- 
mountable, for the reproductions of pictures here given 
can only be reproductions, and apart from this the only 
form of art which it is possible to use is literature, so 
that It is conceivable that only one of a sec of equally 
important but not perhaps entirely comparable situa- 
tions may be re-created But the method, it is hoped, is 
as near to the ideal as it is possible to get 



First, for an example of the merely aesthetic Of the 
squares given above, it seems to me possible with case 
to treat the one on the right-hand side as a merely 
aesthetic object, or (to translate the phrase into its sub- 
jecQve equivalent) to obain from it a merely aesthetic 
experience. This seems much more readily achievable 
in this case than m that of the left-hand square. This 
has not only proved so in my own personal experience 
but has been supported by the spontaneous preference 
of a considerable number of mdiiiduals, when con- 
fronted with the rn o squares, for that on the right-hand 
side The comparison is not at the moment sigmficant 
except m this particular connection, although it will be 
referred to agam when the attempt is made to analyse 
the concept of the "merely aesthetic"; so that the left- 
hand square may be disregarded In order that the rele- 
vant situation should be re-created, all that is required 
IS to contemplate the right-hand square, as far as pos- 
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sible, simply as it is m itself. It should perhaps be 
pointed out that there is nothing particularly significant 
in the choice of this example rather than another. It uas 
selected because it seems suffiacntly complex to illus- 
trate the required fact and sufTicicntly simple to make 
Its merely aesthetic character the only significant one. 

a more complex example had been taken it would 
still have been possible to vieiv it merely aesthetically, 
but special conditions would have been neccssarv' to 
ensure that this response was all that was called forth 
It the example calls out no response which, on intro- 
spective evidence, it seems justifiable to describe as 
aesthetic, others may be substituted, after the concept 
ot the merely aesthetic" has been more fuUy explicated. 
A shap, such as a lamp or a star, cut out m cardboard 
and tilted at various angles with a strong light behind it, 
so that a vanety of shadows is thrown on to a sheet of 
paper, woidd serve equally well, or one of the examples 

wind of the line of faemry 

wmdows or the blurred shadow on the hair-cor^ 

aes^h^rtr" complexity to the merely 

to ^ rh V which I propose here 

ResTrvmt appreciation of nature", 

peculiar rha of what constitutes its 

Lamiutri ‘V* “ give 

sity for the emnl ' ^hicf obstacle to this is the neces- 
ty the employment of words, for it is possible that 

Eapcrimtntal slid/oVthc’ “An 
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"You climb the sandhill in the dust and heat, and as 
you reach the crest, there befoce you ts the sudden, 
aching beauty of the sea. Such a sweep of empty wet 
sand from point to point of the bay, and the water so 
gentle and pale, with a tiny curl of white where it laps 
on the shore ” 

Contrast with this the following sonnet by Keats 

It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand caserns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadoivy sound 
Often 'tis in such gentle temper found, 

That scarcely wiU the very smallest shell 
Be moved for days from where it sometime fell, 

"When last the winds of heaven were unbound 
O ye' who have your eye-balls vex'd and tired, 

Feast them upon the wideness of the sea 
O ye' whose eats are dinn'd with uproar rude, 

Or fed too much with cloying melody— 

Sit ye near some old cavern's mouth, and brood 
Until ye stare, as if the sea-nymphs quired’ 

This exemplifies the third class of situations, those 
ansing out of the appreciation of art. Any other work of 
art, literary or otherwise, may be substituted for the 
abov e m order to re-create the situation, if tc is preferred 
This sonnet by Keats has been chosen, apart from its 
obvious artistic merit, because its subject (i t the non 
aestheuc topic of it, not the artistic theme, which would 
involve the particular manner of presentation) is the 
same as m the last example of the second type, and so 
may later serve as a basis for comparison, and also be- 
cause, or so It seems to me, it is possible to indicate, 
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although not to re create, the situation of the fourth 
type parallel to it 

The sonnet was written while Keats was in the Isle 
of Wight and appears in a letter to John Hamilton 
Reynolds, April ly, 1817, in this context 
“Yesterday I went to Shanklin a most beautiful 
place — sloping wood and meadoiv ground reach round 
the Chine, which is a cleft bcoveen the cliffs of the 
depth of nearl) 300 feet at least This cleft is filled with 
trees and bushes in the narrow part, and as it widens 
becomes bare, if it were not for primroses at one side, 
which spread to the very verge of the sea and some 
fishermen’s huts on the other, perched midway on the 
Balustrades of beauaful green Hedges along their steps 
down to the sands But the sea Jack, the sea' — the Jitde 
waterfall — then the white cliff— then St Catherine’s 
Hill — 'the sheep in the meadows, the cows in the com’ 
From want of regular rest I have been rather 
narvous — and the passage in l/ar — 'Do you not hear 
the sea’’ has haunted me intensely ’’ 

Then, with no introduction, comes the sonnet quoted 
above, and later on the letter continues 

“I had become all m a Tremble from not having 
ivritten anything of late — the Sonnet over leaf did me 
good I slept the better last night for it — this Morning, 
howe\er, I am nearly as bad again ” 

The significant passages here are, “But the sea Jack, 
the sea'’ and the reference to Xear, “Do you not 
hear the sea’” The significance of the latter will best be 
revealed in the fuller treatment of the topic which must 
be given m the next chapter The texture of the whole 
passage makes it clear, I think, that the first of these 
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phrases refers to the experience from w hich the sonnet 
On the Sea arose FoIImvmg the procedure of Las 
celles Abercrombie this will be called here the Im 
pulsive Experience of the artist ' This gives the last of 
the four relevant types of situation This type has a 
peculiar status It is obvious that whatever its charac- 
teristics It cannot as could the other types be re- 
created from an example Moreover it cannot even 
be interpreted or understood except indirecclj and by 
imaginative grasp from the record of it given by the 
artist One may wish that direct understanding were 
possible here It would be extremely satisfying to one s 
intcUcccual curiosity if one could know exactly w i) ir laj 
behind Keats s exclamation ‘But the sea Jack the 
sea* but from the nature of the case this is impossible 
All chat one is given is the sonnet in its completed form 
not the germ of the sonnet at the moment of its crea 
lion Keats fowiil not have been more explicit m his 
reference to the latter Had he been he would either 
not have written the sonnet at all or supposing him to 
have deferred the attempt to recapture the original ex 
penence until after the sonnet had been written would 
have described not the pure Impulsive Experience but 
something coloured and distorted by the subsequent 
constructive process This statement is admittedly dog 
matic but it is proposed to leave it so here, since this type 
of situation is of such peculiar interest and importance 
that It must be treated in detail in tl\e following chapter 

* The experience which art exists to express its motive or origin 
or insptrac on I shall call mptls vt experience this is what hap- 
pened to the art st and moved him to design its communication in 
a work of art (^TowarJi a Tieoty cj An p 56) 
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This gives the range of relevant situations It must 
now be shown, first, what ic is that is common to all 
and which merits the nameof the ' 'aesthetic minimum’ 
and, secondly, m what way the four types constitute a 
hierarchy of \alues The clearest method of showing 
this seems to be to consider the first and simplest tj’pe 
in isolation, leai mg thediscussion of how this minimum 
enters into the other complexes until a later stage of the 
argument. 

In discussing the aesthetic minimum several points 
must consistently be kept in mind Remembering what 
has been said about the mutual implication of objective 
and subjects e, any remarks about the characters of ob- 
jects or the qualities of experience must be mcerprered 
as, in a sense, dealing with an abstraction, yet both must 
be considered if the total complex is rightly to be 
understood The method of investigation, also, must be 
one which arises out of the consideration of the aesthetic 
judgment Leaving out of account for the present what- 
ever interpretation may ultimately be given to the pre- 
dicate of the judgment, the question to be answered at 
this point IS, what, in the type of situation now under 
consideration, is the analysis to be given of the logical 
subject of the judgment’ To what does the “This” 
refer’ 

The problem is best approached from the subjecuve 
side of the complex The essence of the aesthetic mini- 
mum hes in some attituic on the part of the individual 
recipient the aesthetic attitude To seek for the aes- 
thetic mimmum here is more profitable than to seek it 
m some such quality of experience as emotion, for an 
attitude must ^ways be taken to something and there- 
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fore implies an objective reference of some kind More- 
over there is an essential connection betiveen this way 
of approach and the problem of the analysis of the 
aesthetic judgment, for the aesthetic attitude has im- 
plicit in It an element which gives rise naturally to the 
judgment, so that the question may be reformulated as 
what, precisely is judged of an object when it is made 
the reference of an aesthetic judgment of the simplest 
possible kind’ An answer to this question involves the 
consideration of both subjective and objective aspects, 
for it will not only necessitate the evaluation of what 
qualities an object must have to constitute it an aesthetic 
object, but will also include the analysis of experience 
in order to discover the significance of the aesthetic char- 
acter of the judgment 


/ 0—6- vrt.j lu opcan or an experience 

is to effect a certain degree of abstraction This onward 
«ow oi experience is not shut up within a closed circle, 
but perpetually plays upon and is played upon by a suc- 
cession of objects This seems true, however we interpret 
objects . metaphysically But the attention of the sub- 
fu the most part fixed on some 

inrn end. as soon as attained, passing 

ZZTZa «>"^-quence that objects 

m I ^ are considered not as they are 

fo the desired end. or as signs or symbols calling for one 
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response or another on the part of the experxencer Even 
the elements of experience itself seem often to have 
only this signatory value, as when, in the case of a rapid 
thought process, we snatch the meamng and relevance 
out of a succession of extremely fragmentary images 
without letting any one of them develop 
But It IS possible for both objects and experience to 
take on a different character. From time to time some- 
thing seems to happen to the onward flow of experience 
It IS, as It were, checked or interrupted, so that for the 
moment the intricate network of past and future is 
broken across. As the result of this the characters of the 
immediate experience come to danfied expression m a 
way which does not usually occur This check to ex- 
perience IS usually initiated from without, and the 
experience remains orientated to an object. Something 
strikes the attention and focuses the fugitive experi- 
ence on to Itself, so chat what the individual is awace 
of IS not that his expenence has been switched on to a 
different plane or has become clarified apd elaborated, 
but that an object of a peculiarly satisfying kind has 
been presented to him He becomes aware of an object 
or set of objects of such immediate mteresc that the 
mere contemplation of them is satisfying m itself This 
contemplation of objects for their own sakes is equiva- 
lent to passing upon them an immediate judgment of 
value They are cognised as havmgavalue which depends 
simply upon their own character, not on any properties 
arising from their relations to other things or from their 
practical or ethical import This constitutes the aes- 
thetic judgment, and to judge thus is to take the aesthetic 
atutude This attitude is distinguished from others, 
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such as the moral, critical or practical attitudes, by the 
fact tlut It, unlike them, docs not involve a reference 
beyond either the immediate object of apprehension or 
the immednte characters of experience Smply to let the 
immediate experience det elop is to experience aesthetic- 
ally, and to take the aesthetic attitude, whereas the other 
attitudes dtpend on the making of associations 
Although in experiencing aesthetically the individual 
IS usually aware of the characters of the object rather 
than ot the qualitj of his own experience, it is possible 
tor something ivhich seems to be purely mental to be- 
come the object of contemplation, so that the individual 
stands over against" it. and passes the judgment of 

vidual has had a great deal of past experience of natural 

so that the attitude is taken to, and the judgment paised 

Zance of r tP' object at all An 

when on se * occurred recently m my own experience, 
mcnt’arn ^0 half completed picture of a pave- 

”emno 1 '■'Pc“'Mcd roughly a yellow 

hillsid? by a slope of dark 

aS scLe '"'“ory image of an 

intensity to it, my experience having the character of a 

PacXtEr7^"“f 

But in all rasp. ^ ac the object arousing it 

the oh ect of a77t.?:" bo* of 

ence which it arouses 
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are more clearly difFerenaated The qualities of the ob- 
ject become more mv id Things are literall) more clearly 
perceived, and on some occasions can almost visibly be 
seen to change their appearance as the result of the 
aesthetic contemplation of them Concomitantly the 
elements of experience are less diffused and i ague This 
is, of course, what one would expect Whateier quali- 
ties were possessed potentially b) an experience would 
naturall) come to fuller and clearer expression if there 
were no need for them to issue in action, and if thtywere 
allowed to develop in relauon only to themselves, than 
if they w ere either in conflict with other opposed tend- 
encies or were “spread over” and diffused into the 
ordinary flow of experience 

These facts, however, must not be interpreted as 
meaning that the emotional characters of experience are 
therefore of greater intensity The curting-off of emo- 
tion from Its natural expression in action does not m 
this case, as when it is baulked of its goal b) outward 
opposition, result in a piling-up of tension but leads 
to a different way of feeling It imy be expressed as 
know mg what it is to feel anger or fear rather than being 
actually moved by the one or the other. 

Roger Fry v cry clcarlj expresses this character of the 
aesthetic attitude 

“The needs of our actual life are so imperative, that 
the sense of vision becomes highly specialised in their 
sen ice With an admirable economy we leam ro see 
on!) so much as is needful for our purposes, but this is 
m fact very little, just enough to recognise and identify 
each object or person, that done, the) go into an entty 
m our mental catalogue and arc no more reallj seen In 
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actual life the normal person really only' reads the labels, 
as It were, on tlie objects around him and troubles no 
further ’ > 

In the secondary imagtname life as he calls it, how- 
ever a different kind of vision is attained whereby 
things are regarded with intense disinterested contem- 
plation On looking at things in a mirror, for example, 
he says 

‘ It IS easier to abstract outsclv es completely, and look 
upon the changing scene as a whole It then at once, 
takes on the visionary quality, and we become true 
spectators, not selecting what wt will see, but seeing 
everything equally, and thereby we come to nonce a 
number of appearances and relations of appearances 
which would have escaped our notice before ”* 

The character of emotions also changes "The need 
for responsive action humes us along and prevents us 
from ever realising fully what the emotion is that we 
feel from co-ordmating it perfectly with other states 
In short, the motives we actually experience are too 
close to us to enable us to feel them dearly They are in 
a sense unintelligible In the imaginative life, on the 
contrary we can both feel the emotion and watch it ’’ * 
But to Calk, as Mr Fry does here, about emotion 
implies that the situation under discussion has become 
muchmorethan ‘merely aesthetic" f«/injofsomekind 
must be present as a consequence of the fact that the 
aesthetic judgment is a value judgment, but in the 
simplest cases this feding element is not anything that 
could be called a speafic emotion (Hence the futility 
’ Vism anlDtsgn pp 24 25 Phoenix Library edition 
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of seeking the essence of the aesthetic fact in the analysis 
of a peculiar kind of emotion.) Emotions may form 
part of the total complex, but they are not essential to 
Its aesthetic character. To experience aesthetically one 
need not be emotionally **mored'' at all. The feeling 
element may simply be that tone which is given to the 
experience by the cogmtion of an object which satisfies 
conation in the mere experiencing of it. All that is 
essential for the aesthetic minimum on the side of ex- 
penence is that the experiencer should be in the right 
t^itude of receptiveness, of refusal to be “carried on” 
in any of the multitudinous ways open to him. The 
refusal, of course, is not a conscious, volitional decision: 
if it were so, and if the experience had to be maintained 
by an effort, it is obvious that one would cease at once 
to experience aesthetically. One is held by the object 
and by the satisfaction afforded by the mere contem- 
plation of it. A good example of how the aesthetic 
attitude may be broken into and destroyed by the in- 
trusion of something beyond the immediate experience 
and its object is given below. Here again, of course, the 
situation contains much more than the aesthetic mini- 
mum, but the principle is the same. 

“At last, however, he came to a halt. He v,’2s de- 
scribing, as all young poets are for ever desenbing, 
nature, and in order to match the shade of green pre- 
cisely, he looked (and here he showed more audacity 
than most) at the thing itself, which happened to be a 
laurel bush growing beneath the window. After that, of 
course, he could ^vrice no more. Green in nature is one 
thing, green in literature another. Nature and letters 
seem to lave a natural antipathy, bring them together 
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and they teat each other to pieces Tfic shade of green 
Orlando now saw spoilt his rlijme and split his metre 
Moreover nature has encks of her own Once look out 
of a window at bees among flowers at a yawning dog 
at the sun setting once think how man) more suns 
shall I see set etc etc (the thought is too well known 
to be worth writing out) and one drops the pen takes 
one s cloak strides out of the room and catches one s 
foot on a painted chest as one does so For Orlando was 
a trifle clums) ‘ 

It seems true to say then that mercl) to let expert 
ence develop in the way whicli has been described is 
to experience aesthetically This may be what Liscelles 
Abercrombie means by nis pure aesthetic experience 
that is to say experience that docs not look outside 
itself for ICS value * But the concept Jetting experi 
ence develop must be further analjscd and its con 
neccion W'ltn the other three types of situation m which 
if what has been said above is true it is also a factor 
must be made clear 

The common factor in all these situations seems to be 
one of exter lahsatton What is externalised will var) 
enormously in complexity and value as well as in actual 
content so that the difference between saj the con 
tcmplation of the print of a bird s foot on the snow and 
the hearing of Bach s Ana in Z> Major may w ell appear 
specific but there is none the less something common 
to both situations In the simplest cases the fact of ex 
ternalisation in itself is the most important character 
istic although of course what is externalised must have 

• O lanio Vronia Woolf p i8 
* TffWtf is a Theory oj A t p zz 
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a certain content, and this may imply certain characters 
in the aesthetic object In the more complex cases the 
mere fact of extemalisation seems to become relativ elj 
less important as v. hat is externalised increases m % alue, 
but It IS ne\ ertheless indispensable as the means for the 
emergence of that \alue 

Where cxpencnce “develops”, as has been stated 
above, what happens is that some “shock” or “jar” is 
giien to the ordinarj' flow of consciousness, so that the 
present moment of it, with its characters, is put “o\ er- 
agamst” the recipient, and catU itself become an object 
of contemplation, although this does not commonly 
happen The usual result is that the experience is “cx- 
tcrmiised ’ on to some object, in the form of what has 
been called an immediate judgment of value Extemal- 
isauon in this its easiest and most simple form demands 
the minimum of effort on the part of the experiencer. 
It is possible in a good many cases to bnng this lowest 
type of situation into momentary being by deliberate 
exercise of a certain kind of conscious selection, but 
there seems a subtle difference betneen these occasions 
and those where the aesthetic object is spontaneously 
manifested, and for the most part the recipient seems 
relativelj passive, in that the thing happens to him 
rather than is brought about bj him But this passn e 
ness IS apparent, not real, for if the problem is con 
sidered, as it must be, from the standpoint of the object 
also, It will be found that the reference of the “this” 
in this lype of situation is, directl) , to a psj chological 
and not to a metaphj sical object In this sense it is true 
to say that the aestheac minimum is contnbuted by the 
mind, m that it is possible for anythino at all to be \ lew ed 
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aesthetically provided that it does give scope for this 
activity on the part of the cxpcriencer This gives a 
lower limit of simplicity Reference was made earlier 
to the fact that in the aesthetic situation the object held 
the attention and, by focussing the expenence upon 
Itself brought about that developing or flowering which 
constitutes its aesthetic character It is obvious that if 
this IS to happen the object must not be too simple A 
mere dot would fatigue the attention and stifle rather 
than develop the experience focussed upon it This is 
probably the reason why the left hand square' is so 
much more recalcitrant to aestheuc apprehension than 
that on the right It is so complete that nothing is left 
to the imagination, whereas in contemplating the right- 
hand squ^are some activity is demanded of the mind m 
ordet to hold the diagonal lines together and to see them 
as a unity, supplying, as it were, the bounding line m 
imagination, but ml actually seeing it os there This 
example reveals an important character of the objective 
side of the situation Whatever can be viewed aesthetic 
lymust be capable of having a certain unity given to 
It through the activity of a mind In the case of a work 
0 art, this uniY is, in a sense, really “in" the picture 
r poem, and the individual recipient does not create 
fern / « "nd here the mental activity 

from which the unity arose must be sought further back, 

m the Impulsive Experience of the attilt ' In the realm 
; P 93 

the work™rt 
—a Mope 
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of the "merely aesthetic" the unity, which may, if it is 
preferred, be called the form of the thing, may also be 
said to be "in” the aesthetic object, since the potential 
qualities and relations of any one thing may justly be 
called infinite, but, as has been stated, something must, 
in their apprehension, be demanded of the apprehend- 
ing mind. Selection seems essential, and in this sense 
it is true to say, I chink, that there is something in- 
herently intellectual in every form of aesthetic appre- 
hension. It is never true to say, even in the case of art, 
that all that the recipient Im to do is simply to "Jet 
himself go” to the stimulus or progression of stimuli 
afforded by the object. If he is to grasp the thing as a 
whole, and to become aware of its form, he must, in a 
sense, provide the form himself by his own mental 
activity. This mental activity seems involved, also, in the 
concept of judgment or appraisal which has been shown 
to be fundamental to the aesthetic situation. For this 
reason, Lascelles Abercrombie’s remark that aesthetic 
experience is "the most primitive and fundamental 
thing in conscious life” * does not fit the facts, and 
I. A. Ricliards seems nearer the truth when he says: 

"The fact that roses, sunsets and so forth are so often 
found to present harmonious combinations of colour 
may appear a little puzzling by this account.* But the 
vast range of close gradations which a rose petal, for 
example, presents, supplies the explaruition. Out of all 
these the eye picks that gradation w’hich best accords 
with the other colours chosen. There is usually some 

• Tewjrij a Thecry ej Art, p. 14. 

* The account. Jtself to me more than a little puzzling, ts not 
impor ta nt in thu particular connection. 
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set of colours m some hannomous relation to one an- 
o^er to be selected out of the multitudinous gradations 
which natural objects m most lightings present, and 
there are evident reasons why the eye of a sensitive 
person should, when it can, pick out those gradations 
which best accord The great range of different possible 
selections is, however, of importance It explains the 
fact that we see such different colours for instance when 
gloomy and when gay. and thus how the actual selecuon 
iMde by an artist may reveal the kind and direction of 
the impu ses which are active m him at the moment of 
selection * 


In some cases it is extremely easy to make this selec- 
tion and to grasp the unity of the whole, cutting it off, 
K a mity, from its surroundings, but I do not think 
th s fact can be taken to mean that some things hmi an 
aesth tic character whtle others have not, and tt is not 
“"“P"™ of ‘his kind in order to 
aCst" occasionally and certain things 

The fLrr“"A^’'‘ “ 'h' «“hc«c responsl 

Si “ W“hended mmt in 

maSS' “ figoMd or filled form, as Croce puts it, may 
“oos^hle “mca difficult or eveh 

aZr/ift e, concordantly with 

rs retZ T ‘"“i ‘o evoke 

reachi„7fTy ' TT “f experiences 

Sent lorTh. J e*' “f the mo- 
te inherentlv ° ‘oo, some things appettr to 

habitsr XSed°m*- “ 

really ccie rn ^ , Pexcucal way that they 

y “ ‘hey are in ffiemselves. 
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But tliesc facts arc accidcnni and not essential, and an) - 
thing thit the mmd can grasp in itself and as a unity 
hiMiig related parts eat: be \ictsed acstheticall) 

This "mcrcl) aesthetic” apprehension has a nvofold, 
or two-dircctioail cliancter, uiuch anscs from tlic face 
of cxtcmilisation and which forms an essential feature 
of cv ct) t) pe of reles int situation In tlic aesthetic atti- 
tude there IS something \vhich it miglic be useful to call 
'‘ambivalence” if the word liad not already a very pre- 
asc technical meaning Bullough’s phrase, "the anti- 
nomy of distank.c” (of whiclv much muse sKoctly be 
said) pcrlups expresses the ficc as clcarl) as anything 
When an object is viewed aesthetically tc seems at one 
and the same time both to be engulfed or embraced by 
the personahey and to be held off from it As anaesthetic 
o^cct It IS made by the recipient and y et seems to stand 
off from him in a v\ ay peaihar to its type TIus "stand- 
ing off" IS also seen m the way it seems to stand eiif 
from other objects Anyone who is at all accustomed to 
the aesthetic manner of apprehension must luve had 
repented experience of the wav m which casual and un- 
noticed things may suddenly, as it were, sluhe them- 
selves free from the surroundings in which they were 
embedded and almost perceptibly "click into slupc” 
like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle Tins nuy happen 
tjuuc unexpeaediv and in comeaion with unfamiliar 
nutcnal or it nuv equally well be pamally appre- 
hended and familiar things which thus gradualh 1 care 
themselves out of their avCttsiomed sumcnm-lirgs until 
tb'*y burst into a whole which gives tie acstl etic 
"shock” v\ith Its accompanvirg extemahsarion D:- 
awvyles may vwakt vhvs clearce I Ivasc a wvvl r\emc-v of 

lit 
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waking once, in the country, to the hubbub of a yard 
full of turkeys Because the birds were of varying ages, 
their notes were differently pitched, and as I iistened, 
out of the dissonance of piercing sounds suddenly leapt 
four clear notes like a change rung from a belfry In the 
same sort of way I have, after months of discontented 
apprehension of the chimes of a church clock, cracked 
and jangling suddenly realised on a frosty night that 
they had overtones purely and clearly m tune I pur- 
posely give these examples because they are concerned 
with dungs heard, whereas so much of the disaission 
m aesthetics seems devoted exclusively to the character- 
istics of aescheuc seeing, but the fact is of course equally 
true of visual phenomena, in which case they seem, 
when viewed aesthetically, to form a sort of picture 
Some interesting remarks on this way of apprehend 
ing ate made by Leo Stein m Tht AS CeJ Aetthetus This 
book seems to me to have the merit of being based on 
an honest desire to bring the relevant facts into being 
and to analyse them impartially As the reside of pro 
longed contemplation of a variety of objects, with a 
view to answering the quesaon, "What does the painter 
see when he paints’" he comes to conclusions which 
have a good deal m common with those reached above 
He distinguishes aesthetic from saentific objects The 
latter are essentially inventorial, known piece by piece, 
the parts remaimng the same indiaracter whether appre- 
hended separately or as related m the whole The former, 
on the other hand, although genuine objects of cogni- 
tion, are known in a radically different way What he 
calls making a picture’ is the essence of aesthetic 
apprehension 
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“Let anyone look ac an) thing that lies before him on 
the table, or anywhere in the room, or outside the 
window. Let him have it clear m mind that he is to 
prevent his attention from becommg inventorial Let 
him, that is, look at the things before him, no matter 
how numerous, as a smgle object and widiout making a 
list Let him persist in doing this for a while without 
allowing his mind to wander, or to become hypnotised 
To get this result he must let his eyes move freely with- 
out strain, passing from one object to another in order 
to keep them together, not to separate them If he suc- 
ceeds in doing this he will find what is before him to be 
a picture . . Getting to know what is before one, in a 
certain way, ts picture-making 'This is in essence what 
aesthetic activity amounts to " * 

Leo Stem seems here to have grasped the essential 
fact that for the emergence of all grades of aesthetic 
value there muse be a preliminary taking of the right 
attitude what has been called here the “aesthetic miru- 
mum”. Where his treatment fads is in the assumption 
that this IS all that is necessary For example, he over- 
emphasises the purely cognitive element and under- 
estimates the importance of emotion, concluding that 
because m mere aesthetic apprehension no emotion is 
present therefore emotion is never an essential element 
m the total complex, whereas the truth seems to be 
that the aesthetic minimum, although essential for the 
emergence of all types of situaaon, is not in any sense 
an adequate explanauon for the nature and value of all. 
No go(^ can come of the attempt to find one simple 
and complete explanation for the aestheuc significance 
» pp nf pp 75 76 
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of ail the various types of relevant situation This is the 
root cause of the wealcness of Croce’s theory He, lihe 
Leo Stein, seems to have grasped the importance of the 
aesthetic minimum when he says ‘T observe in myself 
that in the presence of any sensation ivhatever if I do 
not abandon myself to the attractions and repulsions of 
impulse and feeling if I do not let myself be distracted 
by reflections and reasonings if I persist in the intuitive 
attitude I am in the same disposition as that in which 
I enjoy what I am accustomed to call a work of art 
This IS m fact true, but what is not true is that what 
I enjoy is die same in all cases, as Croce wishes to affirm 
Nor is it true that the quality of my experience is 
similar, either in content or value, in every case 
This raises the question of the significance of the 
predicate of the aesthetic judgment If what has been 
said above about the difference in value of the various 
types of situation is true, ic follows that to use the same 
predicate to describe the aesthetic character of all is to 
deprive the term of any useful significance Ordinary 
usage supports this contention The fact that the predi- 
cate “beauriful ' is commonly applied to such things as 
sunsets and sonatas but not to the chance arrangement 
of papers on a desk or to the print of a bird s foot is 
significant of a genuine distinction, but has led to the 
disregard of the less valuable type, so that it has seemed 
that the scope of aesthetics was exhausted in the ana- 
Ijsis of works of art and “natural beauty” These two 
types, howeier, are so complex that analysis of them 
may proceed on very different lines (all perhaps aesthetic 
ally releiant), with the result that the central problem 
escapes notice There is a felt difference between the 
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beautiful and the merely aesthetic and it would be satis 
factory if some device of language could be found to 
indicate it precisely If “bcauaful’' is kept to indicate 
whatever it apparently does indicate as applied to a 
work of art, then it can only be misleading to say that 
the merely aesthetic is beautiful I think it is doubtful 
whether any satisfactory term could be found for the 
predicate of the judgment m these simplest cases and 
It IS perhaps not necessaty to assign a predicate to the 
judgment at all here The essential preliminary is the 
detection of the requisite conditions for the emergence 
of any and every type of aesthetic situation, as has been 
attempted here, and it is more fruitful to look for these 
in the simplest cases than m the more complex The 
judgment ‘ This is beautiful” was selected as a starting- 
point for the enquiry because, being m common usage, 
It reflected a conception which requires analysis but it 
was stated when this particular formulation was selected 
that Its adequacy for all types of situation must subse- 
quently be tested The course of the argument has now 
led to the conclusion that it is not an adequate formula- 
tion as regards its predicate for situations merely satisfy- 
ing the conditions of the aesthetic minimum This does 
not detract from its value as a guide to investigation 
for the chief aim of the philosophy of aesthetics is not 
to assign a meaning to beauty but to analyse certain 
facts Not all these facts have the character of beauty, 
but ail are correctly formulated m an aesthetic judg- 
ment of one kind or another When the aesthetic atti 
tude has been taken, very little more may come One 
may simply be aware of a satisfying form, an aestheuc- 
ally unified whole, and need not be moved, emotion 
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ally ac all and the general chanaer oF this t}'pc of 
situation is so different from the more complex t)^ 
that ‘ beautiful* does not seem a (it predicate to apply 
here Yet it is essential to understand the nature of dus 
simplest tvpe of situation if the more complex types arc 
to be analysed from the correct point of view If the 
facts of all grades are viewed impartiall), something 
of the nature of what has here been called the aesthetic 
minimum will be found to be common to all 
This contention receives support from the fact that 
something equnalenc to the concept of an aesthetic 
minimum is to be found m a good many contemporary 
theories of aesthetics although nowhere (except, per- 
haps in E Bullough’s discussion of Psjchical Distance) 
has It received separate treatment as an aesthetic pnn 
ciple It IS not possible here to do more than indicate a 
few of these parallels Reference has already been made 
to Croce's 'persisting in the intuitive attitude", and to 
Leo Stein's picture making A somewhat more detailed 
account should be given of Mr Bullough's extremely 
valuable discussion • 

' Distance' , as used in the phrase * Psychical Dis- 
tance has ptimatdy a metaphorical meaning although 
this meaning is connected with and perhaps derived 
from the literal meaning of the term and literal dis 
tance m space and time assists in the creation and main- 
tenance of Psychical Distance The latter is achieved by 
looking at things objectively emphasising only their 
objective features and interpreting even subjective affec- 
tions not as modes of oMr being but rather as charac- 

‘ PsychicJ Distance as a Factor in Act and an Aesthetic Pria- 
ciple Br ttsh Jet mal ef P^loltigy vol v part n June 1912 
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tivc life. The concept of the Antinomy of Distance 
IS an important one. For true aesthetic apprehension the 
object must to(J evoke a personal response and be held 
olt trom the personalit)-. Tins applies equally to the lay 
recipient and to the artist during his cycle of conception 
and constniction. For example, "Tragedy trembles al- 
ways on the knife-edge of a personal reaction”,' and 
tightly so, for the most desirable condition for art and 
tor aesthetics generally is "the utmost decrease of Dis- 
nce without its disappearance".' Again, from the 
point of view of the amst, the more vital and personal 
he original emenence is to him the more powerful will 

mn “'PP>«td work, provided only that Distance 
can none the less be maintained, 

Fimlly some account may be given of I, A, Richards’s 

sVeZurr " ” '"r'y (although he 

in« ,h, ^7 """'P' explicitly) and 

complex wh r“ "P'cicnce side of the 

Ich i 'ithation has 

Mr Ri e''“' P'“'"t 'ceatmenr. 
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with any other which can be given.” * The concept re- 
ferred to IS that of Synaesthesis or Equilibrium. The 
theory is based on a particular analysis of the concept 
of value. Anything is valuable which satisfies an ap- 
petency or impulse, and the importance of an impulse 
IS decided by “the extent of die disturbance of other 
impulses in the individual’s activities which the 
thtt'arring of the impulse involves”.* The experience 
of beauty has extreme value for this reason. The 
impulses aroused are of the same kind as chose of 
ordinary, non-aesthedc experience, but the degree of 
systematisation is much greater. The impulses aroused 
are harmonious, systematised, balanced. When we ex- 
perience beauty we are in a state of equilibrium, which 
must not be confused with passivit)', inertia or over- 
stimulation. 

“A complete systematisation must take the form of 
such an adjustment as will preserve free play to every 
impulse, with entire avoidance of frustration. In any 
equilibrium of this kind, however momentary, we are 
experiencing beauty.” * This theory has obviously much 
in common with the account given in this chapter of the 
“flowering” or developing of expenence when it be- 
comes aesthetic, and Mr Richards himself makes state- 
ments which seem to imply, if not to posit directly, the 
fact of an aesthetic minimum. Thus he says that the ex- 
perience of some degree of balance if not of complete 
equilibrium is not confined to the arcs. "Although 
for most people these experiences are infrequent apart 

* FotinJaliens oj Authetia, p. 72 

* Fttncifles ej LUtrary CnUasmy ^ 51. 

* Fcimiations oj AtstMics, p. 75. 
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from the Arcs, almost anj occasion may gue rise to 
them ”* 

He also seems to admit the detachment involved in 
the concepts of Distance and Exccmahsation In the 
experience of beauty, '*Our emotion assumes a more 
general character and we find that correspondingly our 
attitude has become impersonal * ^ There is, too, some- 
thing approaching an analog) to the Antinomy of 
Distance 


As we realise beauty we become more fully ourselves, 
the more our impulses arc engaged If, as is sometimes 
leged, we are the whole complex of our impulses, this 
act would explain itself Our interest is not canalised 
m one direction rather than another It becomes ready 
instead to take any direcuon we choose This is the 
explanation of that detachment so often mentioned m 
rustic experience We become impersonal or disin- 
ercsted And again, “We become less ‘mixed into' 
otner things As we become more ourselves they become 
u emselves * That this detachment is allied to 
f til ^ j ^led here the aesthetic minimum is 
*5 thought by Mr 
two classes of situations one where 
It IS a mere condition of communication, as when 
-^^unicated is put in a frame or 
of^comm the other where the device 

beau^ experience of value or 

This kind of detachment and severance from ordin- 
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ary arcumstances and acadentai personal interests may 
be of special service m these supremely valuable com 
munications, since it makes the breaking down of in 
hibiuons more easy 

It is hoped that the above eiposiuon has been sufficient 
to establish the validity of the concept of an aesthetic 
minimum The next stage m the argument must show 
how this functions in the other more complex types of 
situation Clarity and coherence demand that the next 
to be considered should be the Impulsive Expenence of 
the artist, and to this the next chapter will be devoted 

• PnncipUt oj Ltt Cnt , p 249 
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THE ARTIST AND “NATURE” 

Where the situation contains little if am thing more 
than the aesthetic minimum,! it yields, as has been sue 
gested, a minimum value It has been argued in the 

previous ^apter, as against the view of I A Richards, 

men/' A^inction betiveen the 

? character given by putting a thing m a 

wW tt in verse and the kincTof situaaon 

where value is implied, that value, although, as m this 

faemr .rrr“ “ g'””' 

not be tb e !-°!!!pIoa If thts were not so there ivould 
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of beauty. Nor could the awareness or appraisal of 
beauty ever arise out of a situation in \ irtue of its merely 
aesthetic character This is true both for the layman and 
for the artist For the layman the situation yields its 
totality immediately, and this totality does not contain 
anything that could justly be called beautj% complete 
extemalisation takes place at once This fact makes it 
impossible that the cream e process of the arast should 
onginate in a situation of this kind Extemalisation is a 
common factor in all tj-pes of aesthetic situation, but 
the process of extemalisation pertinent to art is a lery 
mudi more complex one, and the situation from which 
It arises is different in very important ways 
It IS this process of extemalisauon and the analysis 
of this type of situation which must receive considera- 
tion m the present chapter This involves, in the first 
place, a discussion of the Impulsive Expenence of the 
artist The expression was first used, I think, by Las- 
celles Aberaombie in Towards a Theory oj Art, and his 
treatment of the subject is of outstanding value, but he 
does not seem to me to go far enough in the direction 
of what may be called pamculansation Although there 
IS, as has been stated above, something in common be- 
tween all types of aesthetic situation, extemalisation is 
involv ed in the process of creation in a way so peculiar 
to Itself that the original experience from which it 
arises has a unique character This, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie does not expliatl) seem to recogmse He avoids 
Croce’s error of Ie\elling down all types of aesthetic 
expenence to the one fact of intuition, and goes as far 
in the direction of pamculansation as to distinguish 
between aesthetic and amsnc expenence as ansing from 
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mture and arc respectively He also recognises the fact 
of the creative experience of the artist, but does not 
seem to locate the origin of the distinction between 
aesthetic and art here, as one should but in the expcn 
enw as expressed in the completed work of art ‘ The 
difference beti;ecn the actual experience and the ex 
perience recorded in art will I think, soon appear so 
great that we may properly regard it as specific”,* he 
says, but ^e original experience is apparently considered 
to be of the same kind as the ordinary aesthetic experi 
ence of the layman The following quotations make this 


There is a certain kind of experience or i\av of 
experiencmg things out of which the activity called art 
arises We see a sunset and we enjoy it We just happen 
on It It fades and the expenence finishes You may re- 
mem er It, but a remembered experience is veiy different 
om e experience itself Suppose, however, someone 
painted it Why, then, it is captured and 
estobhshed It IS made permanent 

^ deliberate and consciously directed 
vity which IS also very exceptional, but it arises out 
tn\ ^^PPen to us- 

far fr respond, and which, 
exceptional, we shall find are a universal 
Sn I shall hereafter 

Sndar^ ^^enence it is the most primitive and 
fundamental thing m consaous life Aesthetic expen 

m bur ?’ '' which IS presupposed by all 

^naSv ? r in fact quite Jep- 

tion lly-r suit m art and this is the experLce which, 
To^^risaneorycJAr,.^ XJ ^ /W p 
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as a feature of life as a whole, and not of any speaalised 
life, forms the field of the aesthetic saence 
This does not seem a true account of the facts The 
thesis to be put fonvard in this chapter is that the 
Impulsive Expenence of the artist is different, right 
from Its initiation, from the ordinary aesthetic experi- 
ence of the layman If this were not so, it does not seem 
as if the “activity called art", of which Lascelles Aber- 
crombie speaks, could ever arise When the layman sees 
a sunset, it does “just happen” to him, it fades and the 
experience finishes But the Impulsive Experience of the 
artist IS not of this kind Professor Abercrombie would, 
no doubt, agree with this in so far as he would not wish 
to maintain that the two experiences could ever be in- 
terchangeable But if they are, as he says, the same m 
kind, how is ic that m the one case the experience leads 
to arascic expression, while in the other the experience 
is m Itself sufficient’ The logical conclusion must surely 
be that there is some difference m the two experiences 
themselves, so that the one type demands expression, and 
that in amediiim, while the other docs not Otherwise one 
IS committed to the conclusion that any expression of 
any experience would consutute art One has only to 
contemplate some of the extremes of Surrealism, or to 
think of the psycho analytic explanations of art, to agree 
that this is not a conclusion to be accepted lightly More 
over, It must appear as at least odd, if the Impulsive 
Expenence is the same in kind (and therefore, presum- 
ably, as satisfying in itself) as ordinary aesthetic expen- 
ence, that the artist should ever go to the labour, often 
extreme, of externalising it m a medium 
* IW pp 
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does commumcate something, his purpose m setting 
about the process of creation is surely not this, nor is 
the aspect of commumcation the most important one 
in a \vork of art Too much emphasis on communication 
is liable to end in distortion of the facts Thus, when a 
poet such as Lasccllcs Abercrombie says that no-one 
would build bridges if there were no-one to go over 
them,* and a novelist such as Agnes Muir Mackenzie 
remarks that she would never have gone to the trouble 
o writing her book if she knew it would never be pub- 
lished,* and apparently intend their remarks as illustra- 
tions of the fact that the essence of art is communica- 
tion. one can only reply that they are both, for the 
moment, misinterpreting the facts. 

I the nature of the Impulsive Experience is really 
such as has been mdicatcd above; if it is not explicitly 
apprehended, either by the artist at the moment of its 
reapiant of the completed work 
"“h a thought that nothing can be said about 

« m '“U' “ possible to get dirirt evidence 
nrnvnl nature. The only person who could conceivably 
S ,' '.u' ‘’V’" but, as wi 

exohcir t ^Ptavious chapter, if the experience becomes 
t c “ '“d to the creation 
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have been taken place it is almost sure to 

ksl nos But It IS nevetthe- 

fidenm wh t S ™'’ f “'“'*table degree of con- 
be hke bv ar otigi^ Impulsive Experiences must 
like, by arguing backwarfs from the nature of the 
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completed works of arc, by studying the characteristics 
of the artist as revealed in his spontaneous introspec- 
tions, and by making analogies with the other types of 
aesthetic situations All three methods will be used in 
the subsequent course of this chaprer. 

The very fact that ic is impossible to get direct evi- 
dence about the Impulsive Experience is m itself an 
argument in favour of the view taken here of its nature 
If the essential characteristic of this type of experience 
IS not the explicit apprehension of an object of a certain 
kind but the initiation of a process, one would expect 
the artist to shy away from its explication and if he 
refers to it at all, to do so only indirectly.* Illustrauons 
from the artists themselves may make this clearer In the 
passage from Keats quoted m the previous chapter ic 
seemed fairly certain that the phrase "But the sea, 
Jack, the sea'” referred to the Impulsive Experience 
from which the sonnet "On the Sea" arose. With regard 
to the quotation now to be gi'en, it is not possible to 
point CO any prease poem connected with the sigmfi- 
cant phrases, nor is it possible to say with any certainty 
that the phrases m question do refer to an Impulsive 
Experience, but from the fact that Keats himself under- 
lined and emphasised them it seems justifiable, m con- 
junction with the phrase, "of which I shall say nothing 
at present", to conclude that they at least represent a 
different and peculiar way of experiencing Ic should 

* A remark of this kind can onlj of coune, be oniccture and 
the same aitinsm may be applied to a good deal of what follows 
but tc IS I think conjecture that is supported b) facts which are 
n r conjecture and that justifies itself by the coherence it bnngs to 
the phenomena of arr and of the creitive process 
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perhaps be mentioned that the letter quoted from refers 
to Keats’s journey to the Isle of Wight m April 1817, 
and that the first draft of “Endymion” was finished 
towards the end of November of the same year 

As the Lamplight crept along the following things 
were discovered — long heath broom furze’ — Hurdles 
here and there half a mile — Park palings when the 
windows of a House were always discovered by reflec- 
tion — One Nymph of Fountain — N B Stone — lopped 
Trees — Cow ruminating — ditto Donkey — Man and 
Woman going gingerly along — William seeing his 
Sisters over the Heath — John waiting with a Lanthen 
for his Mistress— Barber’s Pole — Doctor’s Shop — How- 
ever after having had my fill of these I popped my Head 
out just as It began to Dawn— AT B this tiiesday Mom saw 
the f'Mn rise — of which I shall say nothing at present ” ‘ 
Keats s attitude here 1$, I think, typical of the genuine 
artist It IS not possible for the artist to give an explicit 
account of the nature of his Impulsive Experiences, 
because, as has been suggested above, they are not of a 
Kind susceptible of descnption Yet the artist does give 
a considerable amount of information about these ex- 


penences in an indirect way, and from what he says 
a out them and about himself it is possible to construct 
a fairly detailed picture of what they must be like 
Une thing which emerges very clearly from the artists’ 
eports IS chat ^ese Impulsive Experiences are of 
^em This, coupled with the fact that 
afri,«f ^ ^ artist, IS not adapted for or 

ccustomed to analytical or logical forms of thinking, 

^ol 1 P J ™ Forman 193 I ecJinon) 
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painter of nature is he who, like Albert Durer, feels 
the breath of duinity shudder out of nature under his 
brush when he lowers heaven on to his canvas and makes 
the blossoming images of spnng or the harsh aspect of 
winter descend * 


Delacroix remarks “If I am not agitated like a set 
pent in the hands of a Pythoness I am cold This must 
be recognised and accepted and it is a great happiness 
Any good work I have done has been done thus “ * 
For Beethoven, too music brings experiences of the 
highest value “Necessarily I despise tne world which 
does not intuitively feel that music is a higher revelation 
than all wisdom and philosophj “ * 

For Pizetti inspiration is ‘ a mystery which a kind of 
referential diffidence will scarcely permit me to attempt 
to unnvel , while Casella calls it “sacred a kind of 
blessedness of spine which can only be connected with 
divine revelation” * 


What the artist is feeling after when he makes state 
ments of this kind is a true and important fact namely 
^at the Impulsive Expenence is one of a ver> high 
level of value But its value is of a different kind from 
at which has already been discussed in the treatment 
or the aesthetic minimum and does not differ merely 
n de^ee This may perhaps be expressed by describing 
val.y potential rather than as actual, i ; it has 

lead« reference only to what it 

leads to the process of creauon and its product the 


• Quoted by J Lindsay 

* ie a p ' 

‘‘ See The Chesterlin vol 

tion pp 1 14 and 110 


hspiralton p 55 

* /W p 87 

1* No 68 Symposium on Inspira 
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^vork of art. Thus it is significant that in the above 
statements the arast is much more concerned with how 
he feels than with what he apprehends. Described from 
the point of view of the artist, the charactenstic quality 
of the situation often seems to be that of excitement. 
Mozart describes this in the well-known passage be- 
ginning “My soul gets heated”, and the phrase might 
be paralicled from the records of many other artists. The 
experience may be better understood by making a com- 
parison with what \vas said in the previous chapter about 
the type of situation yielding the lowest level of aes- 
thetic \’alue. There it was stated that some “shock” or 
“jar” was given to the ordinary flow of experience, so 
that it was switched on to a different plane, where its 
characters and the complementary characters of the ob- 
ject were more clearly and coherently apprehended. In 
this t)*peof situationDiscance was found to be synonym- 
ous with Extcmalisation, since complete explication 
took place at once. With regard to the Impulsive Experi- 
ence of the artist, however, Distance and Extcmalisation 
are not synonjTnous terms. Both are involved in the 
complete aeative process, but whereas Distance takes 
place at once, Extcmalisation is a long and complicated 
process, only finally achieved with the completion of the 
work of art. ^Vhen the artist has a genuine Impulsive 
Experience, he, coo, like the la^rman in his ordinary 
aesthetic experiences of whatever kind and value, is 
switched on to a different plane of experience. Where 
this happens suddenly and unexpectedly he may be 
acutely aw’arc of what is happening, and in such cases 
is likely to describe the event in terms of excitement or 
of m^-sricaJ pamciparion in soms higher kind ofreaJiq*. 
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But this IS not invambly the case Where the artist 
IS long practised in his art the excitement aspect may 
die out of the situation In some cases too the artist 
may not e\en be aware of the actual moment of inspira 
tion * Indu idual differences of temperament or the 
particular kind of medium employed may also contri 
butc something to the quality of the Impulsive Expcri 
ence as regards its excitement aspect 
This is perhaps especially likely in the case of music 
since almost all composers seem to find something 
inexplicable in the emergence of their conceptions 
Beethoven says You will ask me where I get my ideas 
That I cannot tell you with certainty they come un 
summoned directly indirectly — I could seize them 
with my hands —out in the open air in the woods while 
walking in the silence of the nights at dawn excited 
by moods which are translated by the poet into words 
by me into tones that sound and roar and storm about 
me till I have set them down in notes ‘ 

The nature of the medium will have effects reaching 
11 particular aspect of the experience and 

wnll determine to i large extent its total character Tliese 
e ects must be considered in detail shortly but certain 
t mgs can be said about the nature of the Impulsive 
Experience without reference to them 
Whatever the medium m terms of which the Im 
pu sive xpcricnce is conceived complete Distancing 
takes place at once This is probably in part a result of 


.S £ ng “^”7 “ 

* Quoted by J Lindsay cy r i p 88 
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the fact that the experience is conceived in tenns of a 
medium, and indirect support of the truth of the con- 
tention that it is so conceiv^ can be seen in the fact 
that to condemn a work of arc because it "harks back 
to nature” is, on analysis, found to be pretty much the 
same thing as to say that it might just as well (or as 
badly) have been done in one medium as in another. 
In such a case the resulting product shows that the 
maker of it first "had an idea” and then translated it 
into a medium. This is not what happens if the Im- 
pulsive Experience is a genuine one. T^e true artist has 
his original creative experience in terms of his medium. 
The experience is separated at once from the conditions 
and criteria applying to the ordinary tun of experience 
and becomes subject to a new and different sec of Jaws. 
It IS, as it were, heaved right out of non-arustic reality, 
and contains implicit in itself its own specific quality of 
unity and coherence. The term "implicit” is extremely 
sigmficant here, for this statement about the Impulsive 
Experience must not be interpreted as meaning that the 
artist, once he has had a genuine Impulsive Experience, 
has nothing more to do than to let it unfold easily and 
automatically. If he is passive any^vhere, he is passive 
about the coming of his inspiration, although even here, 
as the practice of Cesar Franck and Bach show,’ it is 
possible to do something to induce the emergence of the 
original impetus. The significance of the impUcic umty of 
the Impulsive Experience is rather that if it is genuine. 
It will withstand any amount of subsequent labour 
and attack on the part of the artist as he subdues his 

Both these composers arc said to have stimulated their creatis e 
scaricf by piajnng the wrefes of other musfaans. 
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sometimes refractory medium. In this "distanced ’ ex- 
perience, the artist’s personality is of supreme import- 
ance. He experiences "something” (ic is not possible to 
be more precise at this stage) with peculiar intensity and 
concentration, and engulfs and embraces it with the 
whole force of his personality, so that he seems to "be" 
the experience rather than to "have" it, and the relation 
of subject and object is not applicable Here, if any- 
where, IS the truth of Schopenhauer's contention that in 
aestheuc experience the subject-object relation is tran- 
scended For this reason one cannot express or account 
for the situation in terms of judgment. In the case of the 
"merely aesthetic", the balance of subjects e and ob- 
jective was easily and harmoniously attained. The anti- 
nomy of distance was seen in the fact that something 
was embraced by the mind and yet held off from it and 
so judged immediately and for its own sake. In the case 
of the artist’s Impmstve Experience this balance is 
achieved only after the process of Externalisation has 
occurred Ac the moment of experience the first aspect 
of the process is predominant. The experience has, as it 
were, been taken too far in, and the artist has yet to free 
it from hunself through his manipulation of medium.* 

’ This statement needs explanauon if it ts not to be misleading 
The self from which the artist has to free the experience is his seif 
as artist, not as ordinary experient It ts mie that the Impulsive 
Experience is intensely personal in that the artist is profoundly 
moved or at any rate profoundly incetested, but it is art person^ 
not life persona! This is implied ly the iniual fact of Distance 
and IS borne out by the twofold attitude towards the object being 
created which, on the testimony of the artists themselves, seems 
umversal To take but one example, from Keats, concerning the 
sonnet “Why did I laugh tornght’ ' "It was wntten with no Agony, 
i}6 
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\ As a consequence of this fact, it is only after the 
process of extemalisation has been completed that the 
judgment is applicable This is true for the artist as 
>\ell as for the layman At the moment of concepuon 
the artist is not "over-against" something There is no 
“This” to which a predicate may be applied The 
“This” only comes progressively into existence as the 
constructs e process continues 

This accoxmt of the Impulsi\e Experience is admit- 
tedly dogmaac It must now be supported by the kind 
of mdirect evidence referred to earlier in the present 
chapter 

To be complete, this evidence should, it may be 
thought, include an answer to the question, “What 
makes a man an artist’’” but in the present state of our 
knowledge it does not seem possible to answer this ques- 
tion if the answer must involve going behind the pheno- 
mena of his activities as artist. Attempts have been 
made to do this, but the results have not so far been 
\er) profitable The irrelcvanaes of psycho analysis ha\e 
been referred to already A man is not an artist simply 
because he lacks the vitality or capacity to satisfy hts 
desire for power or love or admiration through life If 
repression and frustrauon are the germs of an, why are 
we not all artists’ Nor does it seem any more helpfiil to 
attempt to answ er the quesuon along the lines suggested 
by Agnes Muir Mackenzie 

but that of Ignorance with no thirst of anything but knowledge 
when pushed to the point though the Erst steps to it were through 
m) hunun passions — they went away and I wrote with my Mind ’ 
(Lencr to George and Georgina Keats 1S19 Letttrs (Buxton 
Forman 1931) vol 11 p J43) 
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“What makes a man an artist in the first place is the 
innate possession of a ‘complex derived instinctive dis- 
position’ (i ^ of a certain arrangement and balance of 
innate tendencies) which leads him to react strongly to 
the emotional significance of objects perceived, by 
means of a particular activity — the attempt to separate 
the idea of the emotionally charged experience from 
himself, and give it an existence of its own apart from 
his The material medium through which this activity 
will work — t e the particular arc that he will practise — 
IS determined by the fact that his physical organism 
reacts more readily to one class of sensory stimuli than 
to atvothet.” * 

This sort of explanation leaves all the chief questions 
still to be answered For example, what is the nature 
of the "complex derived instinctive disposiuon"’ Is it 
really innate, and does the fact whether it is so or not 
affect the nature of the artist and of his productions’ 
How is the tendency to react conneaed with the desire 
to externalise, and is it true, finally, that the use of a 
particular medium for externalisation is dependent on a 
particular character of the physical organism’ 

But although it does not seem possible to answer the 
question “What makes a man an artist’” m this sense of 
“makes”, yet it is possible to describe the characteristics 
of the artist when he is talking or acting as such, and for 
the present purpose facts of this kind are all that are 
needed One of the most concise and illuminating 
accounts of the artist’s nature in this sense is that giicn 
by Roger Fry. 

‘If Cl er we get at a psychology of artistic creauon as 
* Tie PrKcss of littratvre, p 41 
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opposed to the psychology of aestheac apprehension, 
\\ e shall have to count this urge towards production as 
one of the determining Actors But vve shall have to 
recognise that it may become disastrous if it outruns coo 
far that sensibility which without it may perish and 
leave no record behmd It is possible that some of the 
most aesthetically gifted people have never expressed 
themselves for want of this creative energy, whilst the 
world is filled but too full by the insensitive productivity 
of the merely creatii e For the production of the greatest 
arc there is needed not only great sensibility and creative 
energ), but also the synapsis between them must put 
up just the right amount of resistance to hold back the 
sensibility ftom too immediate an outlet in aeanon ” * 

This statement, being that of someone who was him- 
self an arose, and who showed consistently in his 
wriongs that he possessed to an unusual degree the 
ability to analyse accurately and scientifically both the 
process and the products of creation, can be received 
with a considerable amount of confidence espeaally as 
the conclusions which it states are supported by a great 
deal of evidence from ocher sources * 

From the synthesis of these two factors, the urge to- 
wards production and the abnormal sensiti\ ity, emerges 
that way of expenencmg characteristic of the artist 
Where there is also the “right amount of resistance 
between them” of which Professor Fry speaks, the 
way of expenenang is seen in its purest form as the 

> Transjomsttons p 176 

» What follows must not of anirse be attnbuted to Professor 
Ft}' hut I think ht n-ould not hare to this inierpteoDon 

being given to his remarks 
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Impulsive Experience preliminary to creation, but it is 
probable that the artist’s ordinary form of apprehension 
IS also affected by his preoccupation with a particular 
medium The factor of medium is, indeed, the vital 
one, as was indicated earlier What the artist is ultra- 
sensitive to IS the characteristic quality of his medium, 
while his urge to producaon is an urge conditioned by 
the possibilities and limitations of the medium For a 
ginutne work of arc to result (whether it is completely 
successful or not will depend on certain additional factors) 
the balance between scnsibihq^ and productivity must 
be rightly maintained Whcce the original experience 
has been a sincere one, ue. conceived m terms of the 
medium, this will in fact be the case, and the conse- 
quent process of externalisation will have cerrain charac- 
teristic qualities resulting from the "right amount of 
resistance". 

Support for this theory may be gained m the first 
place by consideration of certain cases where one of the 
two factors seems to operate to the exclusion or over- 
shadowing of the ocher. The fret that either sensibility 
or creativity may temporally assume the predominating 
place may be or extreme value and importance to the 
development of the artist, although at the times when 
this occurs nothing may be produced, or, if something 
IS, It may be of very little vJue artistically. Whether a 
man is bom an artist or not, the artist in him is cer- 
tainly not born ready made, and he has to cultivate his 
capacities both of Vision and of Design,* his ability to 

* These terms were first used, I think, by Roger Fry Cf his 

Essay m Aesthetics *, Vision onJ Driijn, p i6, Phoenut Library 
edioon 
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"feel" and his ability to "execute", and both these 
powers may be exercised in comparauve independence 
To consider the question of sensibility first it is ex- 
tremely probable, judging from the testimony of the 
artists themselves, that every artist has a large number 
of u hat may be called abortu e or incomplete Impulsiv e 
Expenences, which do not ever get externalised because, 
although in a sense conceived in terms of the medium, 
they were nor completely distanced or "engulfed" in 
the way necessary for genuine extcmalisaaon, t e the 
subsequent manipulation of material was not implicit 
in the experience Sensibility has outrun the essentially 
producuve factor It is so natural for the arasc to "see 
the world through his medium" that he easily gets ex- 
ated about "likely matenal" without always expenen- 
ang a genume impulse to disaplme the excitement to 
the creative process "Where this happens, the arust is 
quite likely, tf he has any frciliiy in verbal expression, 
to discnhe the expencnce, as he is not likely to describe 
his genuine Impulsive Experiences, and these descnp- 
aons are extremely valuable indices to the specific 
nature of the arose 

The following extract from a letter of Vincent Van 
Gogh to G Albert Aurier shows the artist as con- 
saously aware that too great sensibility may hamper 
productivity "Les frnotions qui me prennent devanc 
la nature vont chez moi jusqu’i I’^^anouissement, et 
alors il en r^sulte une quinzame de jours pendant 
lesquels je suis incapable de travailler” * 

Not every artist gives testimony to this extreme of 
sensibility, although something of the same sort may 
* Quoted in G Albert Auner (Etivra Posthvma p 267 
141 
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be the true explanation of Shelley’s remark about the 
mind m creation being like a fading coal, but a great 
deal of additional evidence can be adduced that these 
abortive Impulsive Experiences are a genuine part of the 
artists psychology 

Delacroix, in his Journal, makes frequent reference to 
this sort of cxpenencc After visiting a friend and de- 
scribing with minute detail the exact quality and texture 
of his daughter’s skin he remarks, "C’est un souvenir 
pricieux hi garder pour la peinture, mais je Ic sens d^j\ 
qui s'efFace” ‘ 

He also speaks of the difficulty of capturing all his 
moments of inspiration, and refers with regret to all the 
paintings he have made He desctibes how they 
seem to wait theic turn like people in a shop, and jet, 
when he begins work on them, it is impossible to breathe 
life into them I think it is legitimate to conclude from 
this that the original experiences were not genuine 
Impulsive ones, and this is further supported by the 
fact that Delacroix found it at umes difficult to decide 
which he should attempt first "Je suis, dcpuis une 
heure, li balancer entre Mazeppa, Don Juan, Le Tasse 
et cent autres ’’ * 

There is also the classic instance of Colendge, to 
whom Southey wrote, "You spawn plans like a her- 
ring" Coleridge himself spoke of the "bubbles that 
boiled in his idea pot", and his manuscript Note Book 
is full of lists of "My works” and of conceptions for 
books which came to nothing This topic has been bril- 
liantly treated by Mr Lrvmpton Lowes m The Hoed to 
Xanadu, and the followmg quotation from that work 
' Journal vol i p 44 « vol i p 73 
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very concisely sums up the point in question Speaking 
of the Note Book he says, 

"In those bi2arre pages we catch glimpses of the 
strange and fantastic shapes ivhich haunted the hinter- 
land of Coleridge’s brain Most of them never escaped 
from iheir confines into the light of day Some did 
trading clouds of glot) as they came But those which 
did not, like the stars of the old astrology, rained none 
the less their seaet influence on nearly everything that 
Colendge wrote in his creative prime 'The Rime of 
the Ancient Manner’, ‘ChnscabeJ’, 'Kubla Khan', 'The 
Wanderings of Cam’, are what they are because they are 
all subdued to the hue of that heaving and phosphor- 
escent sea below the verge of consaousness from which 
they have emerged No single fragment of concrete 
reality in the array before us is m itself of such far 
reaching importance as is the sense of that hovering 
cloud of sludow) presences For uhat the teeming 
cliaos of the Note Book gives us is the charged 
and electrical atmospheric background of a poet's 
mind ” ^ 

The same sort of facts seem true also of the composer. 
In a paper entitled “An Attempted Psychological Ana- 
lysis of Musical Composition",* Dr Philip Vernon 
gaie a great deal of tety interesting e\idence to show 
that the "raw material” of inspiration in Music is what 
he calls ‘'Chants Int^neitrs", or tunes running m one's 

‘ Op ett p 30 

* Given to the Aesthetics Sccnon of the Bnnsh Psjchological 
Societ). 1932, not as yet published See also by the same author 
Tfe ^ PhD Thesis 1932 (Cambndj^e University 

Library) 
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head All musical people probably have these Chants 
Intcricurs consisting of idioms scales cadences and se 
quences o£ music already heard and (or the non creative 
musician they may be likened co the syntax and words 
of language as embodied in ordinary verbal imagery 
But for the musical composer these Chants Intencurs are 
not only much more vivid but different in hnd being 
creative and not merely reproductive the composer re 
organises his raw material 

In addiaon to occasioning experiences which may as 
has been suggested above be likened to aboruve or in 
complete Impulsive Experiences the aitist s sensibility 
CO his particular medium also seems to affect to a large 
degree his experiences that are not thus definitely re 
lated to oeacion Whether this is so for all the arts or 
whether it is a peculiancy of some types of media only 
IS a point that much needs investigation so that what 
follows IS put forward more as a suggestion than as a 
well supported statement of theory What the sugges 
tion amounts to is that the artist will tend at all umes 
to see the world through his medium and in this 
way to acquire the store of material within which his 
creativity can function since he cannot be supposed to 
create m a vacuum Part of this material wdl be gained 
from works of art in the medium which he himself 
employs the poet will be peculiarly sensitive to poctiy, 
the musician to music and so on Roger Fry s analysis 
of paintings and Vernon Blake s treatment of the con 
cepts of Plastic Logic and of the Plastic Idea* give 
strong evidence on this point It is also probable that 
the musician has reproductive as well as original Chants 
* Sec Rtletion in Art du vm and ix and pass m 
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Intemiirs. Dr Philip Vernon, in the paper referred to 
above, seems to suggest this All this is, of course, 
obvious, but what does not seem to be so generally re- 
cognised IS that this sensitivity to the qualities of the 
medium may amount almost to self-hypnosis Both 
Keats and Shelley seem to have had something of this 
attitude to poetry There is the well known remark of 
Keats, "Whenever you ivnte say a word or nvo on some 
passage in Shakespeare ... 1 find that I cannot exist 
withoutpoetry — withoutetemal poetry — half theday will 
not do — the whole of it — I began with a little, buthahit 
has made me a Lei lathan", ' and this passion for poetry 
apparently often took the form of being obsessed by 
some one line, as in the example quoted m an earlier 
chapter, of the passage from Lear, "Do you not hear the 
sea’”* Keats himself refers to the same sort of peculi- 
arity in Shelley. "Does Shelley go on telling strange 
scones of the death of kings’” he asks later in the same 
letter, and Leigh Hunt explains the reference thus — 
"Mr Shelley was fond of quoung the passage here 
alluded to in Shakespeare and of applying it m the most 
unexpected manner. 

For God’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell strange stones of the deaths of kings 

Going with me once m the Hampstead stage, in which 
our only companion was an old lady, who sac silent 
and stiff after the English fashion, he startled her into 

* Letter to Reynolds, April 1817 

* Cf also, jjethaps, even “The sheep in the meadows, the cows 
in the com” m the same letter 
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a look of the most ludicrous astonishment by saying 
abruptly, ‘Hunt, For God’s sake’, etc 

Van Gogh seems to have had Very much the same sort 
of hypnotic delight in Japanese colour prints and in the 
paintings of Monticelli Gauguin the Dutch school 
and others 

This absorption is probably necessary for the attisc to 
realise to the full the subtleties of his medium, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that even natural phenomena are 
apprehended by him as coloured by the qualities of that 
medium This is easiest to see in the case of painting 
Van Gogh’s letters to his brother are full of records of 
this way of seeing nature, and one feels as one reads 
that although what he sees is obviously affected by his 
medium, yet he has “made" the picture in words, and 
xs not recording anything of the nature of an Impulsive 
Experience, cither abortive or genuine While m Eng 
land, for example, he rcpeaceSy describes landscapes 
and scenes viewed through mist — Hyde Park at day- 
break, the sun setting or rising m a haze the streets 
in the evening, all are dcscnbcd m this way It is in 
teresting to note that what was apparently among his 
earliest attempts at drawing has also something of this 
quality 

"I have sketched a drawing representing miners, men 
and women, going to the Shaft, m the morning through 
the snow, by a path along a hedge of thorns shadows 
that pass dimly visible in the twilight In the back- 
ground the large construcuons of the mine and 

* This IS quoted as a footnote to the passage from Keats's Letter 
given above See Buxton Foiman 1931 edition of the Litters, vol 
1 p 27 
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the heaps of clinkers stand out vaguely against the 
sky.”* 

This question of the connection between the charac- 
teristic way of viewing nature and the arrisc’s creations 
must be considered later. For the moment, further 
evidence may be given that the artist does see nature 
in this way. The fact was very clearly illustrated for me 
when spending a holiday in the country with a land- 
scape painter. Her way of looking at nature was different 
from rmne, or so it seemed to me, not simply because 
she was more sensitive but because she was sensitive in 
a different way. For although she could explain to me 
something of her feeling about what she saw, and there- 
by heightened my appreciation and affected my attitude 
to landscape permanently, I know that I did not ex- 
perience as she did. This was particularly so in the 
appreciation of clouds. Her landscapes very often include 
effects of cloud, and one feels, in looking at them, that 
the sweep of hill or down focusses itself under themass- 
ing of cloud, rather than that the clouds mass them- 
selves above and harmom*se with the pattern of fields or 
trees. She was able widi some success to explain to me 
what she felt about clouds, how they had what she 
called "texture”, and I appreciated, as I never had be- 
fore, the fact that they had depth, volume, were massed 
in a three-dimension^ space, range behind range. But 
for her there was obviously something more. The clouds, 
for her, were tangible: she observed once that they were 
extraordinarily solid, that one felt one could take them 
in one’s hand and feel their contours, as one might 
mould clay, and yet, as put on to canvas, this solidity 
* Ltttm to its Bntler, toI. i. p. 215. 
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must never overbalance their essential insubstantiahty 
They must appear as cloud, not marble It seemed to me 
that the clou^, as she saw them, were “seen”, if the 
term may be permitted, with the hand as it swept the 
canvas or moulded the paint with the palette knife 
Go) a, also gives evidence of a way of apprehension 
very much in line with the above “I can only see masses 
in light and masses in shadow planes which advance or 
planes which recede, rehefs or backgrounds My eye 
never catches outlines or details " * 

It seems reasonable to suppose that this characteristic 
way of viewing natutai phenomena is not confintd to 
the painter, that the literary artist may tend to appre- 
hend things “under the form of words” or according to 
their emotional or psychological import, the sculptor 
in terms of plastic thought, the musician in those of 
rhythm, harmony and so on This would not mean that 
every experience of the artist must be so coloured, for 
It IS obvious that a great deal of experience would be 
recalcitrant to this way of apprehension The suggestion 
IS made simply as an example of one of the topics which 
should be investigated if the method advocated here 
were completely carried out 
It IS time now to return to the other aspect of the 
problem at present under consideration the question of 
productivity This can I think, be disposed of more 
briefly It is obvious that without the urge to produc- 
tivity a man is not an artist It is equally obvious that 
however genuine his inspirauons and delicate or pro- 
found his sensibility he has to acquire his technique 
Leonardo da Vinci’s note book studies of anatomy, or 
‘ Quoted by J Lindsay, /n;^/r 0 licn p 8l 
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Van Gogh’s patient copying and recopying from the 
I.xemcts ait Fusatn and the Comw de D:ssin are only two 
examples of a practice which is universal. Involved in 
this urge towards productivity-, if the artist is a genuine 
one, is that desire to *'get the thing right" to whidi 
reference has been made earlier in the chapter. As Van 
Gogh said, “I much prefer to chink about how arms and 
legs are joined to the body than to worry whether I am 
an artist in the highest or the lowest sense".* 

Herbert Read also chinks that the distinct quahty of 
the artist lies in technical skill, or the ability to express.^ 
He quotes with approval the following statement of 
Konrad Fiedler: "The artist is not differentiated from 
other people by any special perceptive faculty enabling 
him to perceive more or with greater intensity, or en- 
dowing his eye with any special power of selecting, 
collecang, transforming, ennobling or illuminating, but 
rather by his peculiar gift of being able to pass immedi- 
ately from perception to intuitive expression; his rela- 
tion to nature is not perceptive but expressive".’ 

This view seems to undervalue the importance of 
sensitivity. For genuine art there must be both sensi- 
tivity and the urge cowards expression. To accept the 
truth of this conclusion it is only necessary to consider 
the countless examples which present themselves of 
works where technical profidenty allied to poverty of 
feeling produces "illustration" in all its forms. 

Vernon Blake well expresses this two-fold require- 
ment of art in his statement that for arc to be genuine 
it must not only "Give tis a certain feeling of admira- 

• J. Meier-Graefc, Vinant Van Cc^h, p. 64. 

* Set Art New, p. 144. * ttii. pp 4i-4}- 
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tion for things that are workmanlike and well done , 
but must also convey "artistically valid relations".’ It is 
interesting that he cnticises the paintings of Cezanne 
and Van Gogh on the ground chat they satisfy only the 
latter criterion, since from one point of view the Im- 
pressionist and Post-Impressionist movements may be 
described as one of the many revolts from verisimilitude 
and mere technical effiaency whicli have occurred m the 
history of art What this kind of revolt implies, as re- 
gards the characteristics of the work of art, must be 
discussed m the following chapter, where the problem 
of Distortion and its relation to Impulsive Expesicnct 
must be considered In the present connection the signi- 
6cance of such revolts lies in the evident intention of 
the artist to return to arustic sincerity. This leads the 
argument back to the discussion of the nature of the 
Impulsive Experience and of the way in which hotb 
sensmvity and aeatmty are involved in it. 

It was suggested above that the essential factor here 
IS that of medium. It may now be added that if medium 
IS genuinely involved in the original experience there 
will be resistance" between conception and expression 
At any moment, out of the way of experiencing which 
has been stated here to be characteristic of the artist, a 
genuine Impulsive Experience may emerge. The general 
characteristics of this type of expenence have Steady 
been described dogmau^Iy.* It was stated that the 
genuine Impulsive Expenence was heaved at once and 
completely out of the ordinary run of non-artistic experi- 
ence, that things were apprehended in a different way. 

* Relmm m Art, p 88 
* See earlier in rfie present chapter 
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A good deal of evidence can be found for the truth of 
this contention. De Sanctis well describes the creative 
moment from the point of viciv of the artist in words: 

“The early time of a poet's inspiration — that tenta- 
tive time which is so highly dramatic — is hidden to 
criticism. . . . When a subject comes into the brain of a 
creative ivriter it at once dissolves that part of reality 
which suggested it. . . . To create reality, the poet must 
first have the force to kill it. . . . And the first real mo- 
ment of creation in that tumultuous, fragmentary world 
IS the moment when those fragments find a point, a 
centre around which they can press. It is then that the 
poet’s creation comes out from the unlimited, which 
makes it fluctuant, and takes on a definite form — it is 
then that it comes to birth. It is bom and lives, or rather 
it develops gradually, in conformity with its essence.’’* 

Professor Livingston Lowes gives an account of how 
Goethe conceived his Werther, in terms very similar to 
those of De Sanais: 

“For two years, as Goethe relates in Dichhing find 
Wahrheit, the stuff of occupied his mind without 

taking form. Then he tells us what happened. He re- 
ceived one day the startling news of his friend Jeru- 
salem's suicide, and as he says, 'at that instant the plan 
of U'erthcr u'as found; the whole shot together from all 
directions, and became a solid mass, as the water in a 
vase, which is j’usc at the freezing-point, is changed by 
the slightest concussion into ice’.”* 

* Histety ej Italian Literature, vol, I. pp. 177-178. The ivhole 
section, on Dante, is of interest. My attention was directed to this 
by Mr Herbert Read’s Art flow Sn pp 74*75 of that book. 

» Tie AcaJ la XanaJu, pp. 147-148. 
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This essential detachment or Distancing of the Im 
pulsive Experience can be paralleled from the other arts 
also Wagner desaibes it in this waj 
"I endeavoured to describe the powerful effect of 
vital impressions on the temperament, how they hold 
us captiie as it were until we nd ourselves of them 
by the unicjue development of our inmost spintual 
visions which are not called forth bj those impressions 
but only roused by them from their deep slumber The 
artistic structure, therefore appears to us as m no wise 
a result of but, on the contrary, a liberation from the 
vital impressions 

Further support can be gained from the testimony of 
painters In their records the contention takes the form 
that the artist does not m any sense “copy nature” A 
few quotations only can be given here 
Van Gogh’s Letters are full of references to the rela 
tion of art to nature 

‘ Tell Seurat I should despair if my figures were cor- 
rect, tell him that if you take a photograph of a man 
digging in my opinion he is sure to look as if he were 
not digging tell him it is my most fervent desire to 
know how one can achieve such deviations from reality, 
such inaccuracies and such transfigurations that come 
about by chance Well yes, if you like, they are lies 
but they are mote valuable than the real values 

“One begins by plaguing oneself to no purpose in 
order to be true to nature, and one concludes by work- 
ing quietly from one’s palette alone, and then nature 
IS the result 

* Quoted by J Lindsay Inspiraitort p 93 
* Litttrs of a Post Imprtss on$st p 23 * IbiJ p 30 
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"I often feel very sorrj' that I cannot induce myself 
to work more at home, from imagination. . . . How glad 
I should be one day to trj’ to paint the Starr}’ heavens, as 
also a meadow scudded with dandelions in the sunlight. 
But how can one ever hope to succeed in doing these 
things unless one resolves to stay at home and to u’ork 
from imagination?" * 

This opinion, that "nature" may get in the way of 
the artist’s process of extemalisation even when to the 
casual observer he is, to all intents and purposes, as in 
painting 3 portrait or a landscape, *‘coppng nanirs‘\ is 
expressed by other artists. In one way it is perhaps true 
to say that the painter is nearer to nature than artists in 
any other medium, since the act of cr}'StaII{s3tion, when 
the Impulsive Experience shakes itself free from non- 
artistic reality, which in the case of the literary artist 
takes place wholly within the mind, seems in the case 
of the painter often to happen, as it were, independ- 
ently or himself, in the world around him. TTiis is re- 
flected in the fact that the painter will often go into 
the country "to paint”, and seems much more definitely 
to seek his inspiration in the things around him than 
does, for example, the artist in words. This seemed very’ 
clearly to be the case with the landscape artist to « horn 
reference has already been made in this chapter. She 
used to stalk the Dunsable Downs day after day with 
her eye cocked "for a bit of something to paint" as she 
expressed it, and day after day would come back to 
contemplate a minute patch of jade green, wherea water- 
proof sheet co\ cred an as )xc unthatched rick in a oim- 
ficld on the si\ cll of Irinchoe Beacon a mile away. This 
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seemed to be the focus round which, when everything 
was ready, the picture was to fall into shape. This 
hypnotism with some item of the visual field may be 
the painter's equivalent of the poet's hypnotism with a 
line of poetry, and its purpose may be to facilitate the 
emergence of the Impulsive Experience This experi- 
ence, for the painter, often seems to take the form of an 
instantaneous vision of some aspect of the apprehended 
scene which may not be at all accessible to the perapient 
who is not an artist, and may not, even to the artist him- 
self, appear again for a very long ame, if at all Matisse 
•definitely stated this to be the purpose in painting,* and 
Picasso expresses very much the same idea’ “I see for 
others, that is to say, so that I can put on cam as the 
sudden appantions which force themselves on me " * 

But, even so, nacuce may “get m the way", and the 
arast IS not, in his subsequent process of extcmalisation, 
merely copying or reproducing this instantaneous vision 
Picasso, again, provides an interesting example of this, 
if one may trust the testimony of Gertrude Stein In 
describing how Picasso painted her portrait she writes 
“All on a sudden one day Picasso painted out the whole 
head. T can't see you any longer when I look’, he said 
irritably.” 3 

The landscape artist referred to above also expressed 
the same sort of atntude, in describing a painting of a 
stream seen under thick leafage. As visioned onginally, 

' See Herbert Read, Art Jfow, pp 71 and 79 

* llii p 1Z3 

* Gertrude Stem, £ Teilas.p 57 The face 

was apparently painted m again "ouc of his head ’ while Gertrude 
Stem was tn Italy See p 61 of the same work 
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the stream to her looked bnghc purple, and it was this 
which seemed to her important, in its harmony with the 
colours of bough and leaf and crumbling mould But 
she found this vision extremely hard to grip hold of, for 
as she painted and looked from time to time at the 
scene, uie stream ceased to look purple at all, and all 
the colours became progressively dulled and muddied 
Yet even although she had, in a sense, found her in 
spiration m a seen landscape, the description she ga\ e of 
the process of painting the picture showed clearly that 
whar she was trying to do was nor ro "copy nature” 
She was very emphatic that the essential thing was 
to keep the whole in mind throughout If one got ab- 
sorbed m some one part, as she did m the texture of a 
leafy branch at one corner of the picture, one found 
that xc had got out of focus with the rest and either 
needed toning down itself or necessitated a heightening 
of the rest to restore the harmony Epstein’s method 
when doing the portrait bust of Professor S Alexander 
provides an interesting parallel to this He seemed to 
the observer (Professor Alexander himself) to work 
over the whole head at once, a minute alteration 
in one spot necessitating harmonising alterations all 
over * 

Space forbids the giving of further examples, but I 
think It is justifiable, on the basis of what has been said 
aboae, to draw the general conclusions that the arust, 
in the process of extcmaiisation subsequent to his Im- 
pulsive Experience is not in any sense ti)ing to copy 
something seen or heard which had an existence apart 
from art and complete m itself Once the original 
* See S Alexander, Beauty oid Seme Oiler Forms oj I Jue, p 67 
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experience has occurred, non-arcistic reality ceases to 
be relevant in itself and the artist works on a new basis, 
seeking by the manipulation of his medium to establish 
a sec of relations which hold, not between art and life, 
but wholly within art What the artist has to do is to 
realise the implications of his original experience. 

The actual method of effecang this realisation must, 
of course, vary both with the individual artist and with 
the nature of his medium, and it is beyond the scope 
of this study to deal adequately with this question. 
All that is possible here is to give some account of 
what seems to be the essential characteristic of any 
process of externahsation, no matter what the medium 
cmjployed. This involves a consideration of chat factor 
of resistance ' to which reference has already been 
made. ' 


It seems to me chat where the creator is working on 
a genuine artistic impulse this resistance will always be 
pesent and will involve what may be called an "incu- 
bation period" between the ongmal expencnce and the 
achievement of its externahsation in a medium. More- 
over, this extem^isacion will always involve some de- 
gree ot hacking ’ or wrestling with the medium, x e. 
the process involves struggle and costs the artist some- 
thing lhat It does so is not always, of course, equally 
apparent, but this only means, I think, that the place 
where the s^ggle occurs may vary or that the artist may 
not always be aware of the actual moment of inspiration 
It the hacking takes place on the conscious level, the 
^tistus keenly aware of the element of struggle, and 
^y shape and reshape, alter and experiment, until the 
thing adequately embodies his conception. This may 
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seem most obviously true of the sculptor, but can be 
paralleled from the other arts. There are, for example, 
literary artists who w’ork out their rhythms with a 
conscious, intellectual balancing of syllables which re- 
minds onc^er}* forcibly of the “musical logic" of Bacli. 
Seurat’s process of budding up his colour harmonics by 
the calculated addition of dot to doc dlusrratcs the same 
point. But even in cases such as these, when the greater 
part of tlic struggle seems to ukc place on the conscious 
iesel, unconscious mental activity pla)*s an important 
parr. It is here that the “incubation*’ of the conception 
rakes place, and in this context and w ith this interpreta- 
tion the impwrcancc of the unconsdous cm scarcely be 
over-estimated.’ It is as alTecting the subconscious 
mental activity of the atmc that bvs “lifc'eRpecienccs 
of all kinds arc important. These “life” experiences 
may contribute much to the creative moment itself and 
may also be of extreme importance for the subsequent 
extcmalisacion of the conception, providing the food 
on which the Impulsive Expcn’encc may be nourished-’ 
Jolm Livingston Lowes, in the work referred to earlier 
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m this chapter,* has given a very detailed and convincing 
account of the relation of the “Ancient Manner" to 


this kind of experience, traang back almost every image 
in the poem to some item among Coleridge s voracious 
reading He remarks, “To follow Coleridge through his 
reading is to retrace the obliterated vestiges of creation" 
His treatment is especially interesting in the present 
context because he lays great stress on the importance 
of incubation No one of the facts which Coleridge 
gleaned from his reading was reproduced, in the poem, 
as originally apprehended, but all were reshaped and 
reborn as the requirements of the artistic conception 
necessitated One example only of how this took place 
can be given here 

Coleridge had read, in Captain Cook’s Vcya^es, of 
small sea animals which, during a calm, swam about 
emitting colours bright and gleaming as gems, blue or 
pale green tinged with a burnished gloss", which in 
the ^rk glowed like fire In the same work he had read 
of the sea being “covered with a kind of slime" In 
Priestley s Optics also, he had read of luminous fishes, 
and, in a paper contributed by Father Bourze to the 
Philosophical Transactions, of luminous tracks m the wake 
ot ships which were brightest where “the water was 
more fat and glutinous” In another article in the same 
volume of the Transacaons. he had read of the sea seem- 
ing to smoke and to emit fire, again having the appear- 
aiKe o 01 Out of these scattered memory images, 
when the demands of the developing poetic conception 
necessiatcd it, was forged the following 

^ T’”'' 'S of ottreme intttest 

m ths but oul;, a bnrfrtfctnte cm be ma* ,o .t here 
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The very deep did roc: O Christ! 

Thar ever should be! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl v, ith legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch's oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and uhitc.' 

It is reasonable to conclude, on the basis of Coleridge's 
own testimony, that this re-shaping of the original 
images was done m what Mr Livingston Lowes calls 
"the deep well" of the unconscious, and that the 
images as required by the poem sprang complete into 
consciousness. Me Lowes brings out the importance 
of subconscious incubation by contrasting Coleridge's 
genuine poetic productions with what he calls his 
"joiner’s work", in which the elements were patiently 
and consciously put together, and not enough time 
elapsed between reading and rc-emcrgencc. He con- 
siders that the "Destiny of Nations", "Joan of Arc" 
and a sonnet on Godwin are literary exercises of 
this kind. The importance of this suggestion lies, I 
think, not m the consetotis nature of the actual process 
of composition but in the absence of time for incuba- 
rion. 

For work of genuine artistic merit this incubation 
period must be present, and where, as in certain cases, 
very littie if any time seems to elapse between the in- 
spiration and execution, the true explanation is, I think, 

* For the complete anal} sis of this particular passage sec Tlr 
RsiJ t 9 Xanairi, ch. v. pp. 79-89. 
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that the genuine moment of inspiration lies further 
back, perhaps unrecognised as such by the artist In this 
connection it is interesting to note that Mr LoweS thinks 
that Coleridge s proposed magnum opus the Six Hymns 
to the Sun Moon and Elements which never got be- 
yond the consideration of its possible raw material, 
bears a direct relation to the "Rime of the Ancient 
Manner itself as he says “to a remarkable degree a 
poem of the elements” * 

Even more to the point is Mr Middleton Murry’s 
account of the genesis of keats's sonnet, “On First 
Looking into Chapman's Homer” * The poem was 
written with astonishing speed between daybreak and 
breakfast, immediately after returning from a night 
spent, with Cowden Clarke, m rcamng Chapman's 
translation of Homer Mr Murry’s explanation of this 
rapid composition is chat the ostensible “subject” of the 
poem IS not the real one The sonnet expresses finally 
and perfectly “the ardour of exploration” which had 
already found incomplete expression in a great deal of 
Keats’s poetry of this period notably in “I stood tiptoe 
upon a little hill” and in “Sleep and Poetry” He traces 
back the images of the sonnet through their less ex- 
pressive antecedents in these earlier poems, e g the sea 
the cliff at Margate, the moon swimming into the blue, 
the planet, the ocean sprinkled with islands His final 
account of the matter is that “the actual composition 
of this great poem was but the conscious last of a whole 
series of unconsaous act5 of poetic creation And we 
may hazard the guess dut it is this long period of un- 
> Op <1/ pp 75 77 
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conscious preparation which distinguishes the great 
poem from the merely good one.'* * 

The interpretation I should give to this is that the 
genuine Impulsive Experience took place prior to all 
these attempts to express the theme, and that the read- 
ing of Chapman provided the emotional impetus effect- 
ing the release of inhibition and allowing what had 
been developing below the surface to spring into con- 
sciousness. This statement cannot, of course, in the 
case of the Keats sonnet, be proved, but I should like to 
give in support of it. if I may do so without being 
thought presumptuous, a trivial example from my own 
experience. 

The following epigram sprang into my mind immedi- 
ately after the incident recorded had occurred; 

Ouc of my tumblcc, on my knife, 

I landed a gnat, and saied his life. 

Hark to the shouts of the Chcmbim! 

God is pleased I rescued him' 

I was quite unable to account for its sudden emergence 
until some months later, when, on re-rcadmg Katherine 
Mansfield’s Jcttmal I came upon this passage: 

“And God looked upon the fly fallen into the jug of 
milk and saw that it was good. And the smallest Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim of all, who delight in misfortune, 
struck their silver harps and shrilled, 'How is the fly 
fallen, fallen!' ’* * 

The important thing here seems to me not that the 
epigram might be considered a mere imitation of the 

» Oji. ett. pp. 32-53. • Op. ni. p. loi. 
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passage from the Journal,^ but that on looking back to 
the original reading of the Jottmal I can now clearly re- 
collect feeling about the passage (especially the last 
phrase) in a way which I can only describe as *‘kinaes- 
thetically This quality of kinaeschesis seems to me 
to be what effects the essential preliminary detachment 
of the Impulsive Experience and to be its essential char- 
acter ^ It IS also reflected in the essential kinaesthetic 
factor in all arc, no matter what the medium, and is 
obviously connected with the question of Etnfiihlun^. 
The whole topic may be more clearly approached from 
the^point of view of the work of arc and of the recipi- 
ent s relation to it, and this must be attempted in the 
next chapter. 

Before doing so, one possible criticism must be dealt 
with It may be objected that the theory put forward 
here is applicable only to literature. It is certainly true 
in my own case it was suggested by the study of 
literature, but it has seemed to me to be supported by 
my subsequent study of aijists in other media Picasso, 
seems to have relied to a great extent on 
the subconscious. In a statement made to M. Zervos,* 
he remarks 

I don’t know in advance what I am going to put on 
the canvas, any more than I decide in advance what 
colours to use. Whilst I work I take no stock of ivhat I 


As a matter of fan I thmfc it is m its very small way as tnJe- 
ymiwf a reshaping of the matenal as the “Ancient Manner" 

“ u that the moment when the artist 

uilisit what u IS he wishes to produce as the result of this experi- 
ence may come much bter ‘ 

* Quoted by Herbert Read. W,w, p 123 
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am painting on the canvas. Ever)’ time I begin a picture, 
I feel as though I were throwing myself into the void. 
I never know if I shall fall on my feet again. It is only 
later chat I begin to evaluate more exactly the result of 
my work." 

I do not wish, however, to give the impression that 
I think this chapter in any way supplies a complete 
and fully subsantiated theory. As was stated at the 
outset, ^e present study is intended primarily ."is an 
essay in method, and it is obvious that a great deal of 
further research along the lines suggested here must be 
undertaken before any wclhautlienticated conclusions 
can be reached. But it is hoped that the next chaprer 
will make more clear the fact that the method advoated 
here is tlie correct one. 



CHAPTER VI 


‘ THE PROBLEM OF ART” 


The title of this chapter calls for some explanation In 
calling the chapter “The Problem of Art” * I do not 
want to suggest that I think there is only one problem of 
art The topic of art, if one includes in it, as the argu- 
ment of the previous chapter was meant to suggest 
should be done, the problem of the Impulsive Experi- 
artist, provides the major portion of the 
wlwle su^ect matter of the philosophy of aesthetics, 
and includes a large number of very difficult and very 
important problems It is not the purpose of this chapter 
to tty to solve all these problems To attempt to do so 
within the limits of the space which is all that can be 
afforded here would be simply foolish I am not going 
to make any attempt, for example, to discuss in detail 
the nature of the vanous arts A large number of very 
attractive questions present themselves in this con- 
nection, but have had to be abandoned as not strictly 
relevant to the purpose of this enquiry What that pur- 
pose IS has been already stated, i e to attempt to dis- 
cover the precise philosophical significance of the subicct- 

matter of aesthetic and to determine the correct philo- 
sophK^ method of dcalingivith it What I want to do in 
this chapter is to reviciv the facts of art from the pome 


^ ' The problem of medium i 

iheproblemofart'.AflairJiieV^iwwww.p ,7 
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apprehending the work of arc * which is the product of 
that process 

Two factors are of importance in the relation thus 
established namely the characters of the object and the 
nature of the individual’s experience These have been 
discussed in Chapters II and III, and the conclusion was 
there reached that the analysts of both can only usefully 
be approached through the consideration of the aesthetic 
judgment In the case of the appreaation of arc, as in 
that where the situation yields only the aesthetic mini- 
mum, judgment is essentially involved, since the charac- 
teristic feature of the total complex is that something 
IS presented for immediate appraisal, and is accepted or 
rejected on its own meats It is in this sense, as deter 
mining the attitude of the reapient, that judgment is 



ing secues into shape and is realised as a whole This is 
espeaally hktly, perhaps, m the appreciation of a drama 
a noye , where the shape of the whole is only pro 
^csstvely realised, but is probably true of all art While 
the individual reapient appreaates he is, in the pre 
sence of art as in that of the "merely aesthetic", ab 


man “l5’“' ''f' “ ''hich the plain 

to sec in the caee ^Vhac this means is easiest 

r“fc to dfe 'Vh™ the phmse .onIJ 

op.mo“.fL vee mf P‘'“ “f 
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sorbed m \\ hat is presented to him his attention is held 
b) the object and he gi'cs himself up to its cnjO)*mcnt 
This fact, 1 think, prondcs an additional argument m 
favour of the mcw put forward m Chapter III, that in 
the analpis of the aesthetic judgment the ‘ This” or 
logical subject is of much more importance than the 
predicate, since its iruttal reference is to that “aesthetic 
object” \\ hi..h commands the attention of the recipient, 
and on which judgment is passed It is not necessary 
to go o\er this ground again The chief point which 
emerged from the discussion of subjeerneand objecrirc 
in that chapter was that the determination of the prease 
nature of that “aesthetic object’ and of its relation to 
the maccnal object on the one hand and to experience 
on the other w as a problem of the first importance to the 
phJosoph) of aesthetics It is this problem os it exem- 
plifies Itself in the phenomena of art, which must be 
discussed in the present chapter Tlus method of ap- 
proach enables one to disregard during the first stages 
of the cnquit} , the verj difficult quesaon of the mean 
mg of the predicate ‘ beauufu! , since the nature of 
beauty should be revealed as the result of the complete 
analysis of the “acsth^uc object” 

In that analysis, as it has so far been attempted by 
aesthetiaans, the chief quesaon which has been dis- 
cussed seems to have been how far the aesthetic object 
is idenacal with the work of art in the sense of a literal, 
material object and hoiv far it consists of mental con- 
sntuencs and the result of these enquines often seems 
to be an exaltation of the mental factor at the expense 
of the matenal one Reference has already been made 
to some of these conclusions, so that a bnef quotauon 
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will suffice here to call them to mind. Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, for example, remarks, "For arc— and for aes- 
thetics generally — objects do nor exist, but only experi- 
ences 1 and, again, "Beauty is not a quality of things, 
but a judgment of the expenence of things” ‘ P Leon, 
also, distinguishes the aesthetic object from the work of 
art on the grounds that the fotmer is “primarily im- 
agined sound or colour or shape and only secondarily 
a sequently sense-produced and sense-appre- 
hended , while the latter is "primarily an object of 
sense-experience ,s and holds that it is the aesthenc 
object rather than the work of art which is the genuine 
0 jecc o appreciation Reference may also be made to 
Alexander s theory that beauty is a tertiaiy 
2 ^^'"^"Sbhbharaaersimputedtothematerial 
sufee here ' iHusttation of this must 

beautiful IS in a sense dlusoiy The Hermes 

looks not merely marble but alive and divine and play- 
clmr'? “ bas long been an aesthenc 

realuv T ^^e appearance and not to the practical 

mmd^, s i "■‘“'b ta beautiful oX if the 

featnr palpable material the 

feamtes which the atttst has embodied in it " - 

reaction 1 of Roger Fiy, that "Our 

reaction to works of art is a reaction to a relanon and 
not to sensations or objects or persons or events”.! 
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I do not wish to deny that there may be a great deal 
that IS both true and valuable in views of this kind, 
although I think that any vieiv which emphasises the 
purely mental side lays itself open to the danger of end- 
ing m Crocean Idealism, but Ae real problem does not 
seem to me to be this one of the relative importance of 
material and mental In a sense it is not only true but 
obvious that all art depends on a mental factor, since, 
for example, the individual reapient must use his eyes 
in order to see the Hermes at all It is also true that any 
art has a matcnal side, since it may be said that music 
has only a potenual existence until the score is played 
or sung, while the arc of literature consists of words not 
merely arranged to express a logical development of 
thought but chosen formcirrhythmical and tonal values, 
thus reouiring in order to attain actuality, overt or 
imaginal recitation But these nvo arts of music and 
literature do not seem to be "material’ in quite the 
same way as do sculpture or painting or at any rate, 
what the artist or the recipient adds or imputes seems 
of the same kind as the medium m question So chat if 
all the arts are considered with reference to this ques- 
uon of mental and material, I think it becomes clear 
that the point at issue is not so much does art consist of 
something mental added or imputed to something 
material, but does the artist, whatever the medium he 
employs depend for his effect on something genuinely 
contributed by the recipient This is obviously a ques- 
tion of the first importance, and is in effect, the same 
question which has already been stated here to be central, 
namely what is the nature of the "aesthetic object”’ 

In attempting to answer it, I wish to begin from the 
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common sense point of view that the artist, as the result 
of his Impulsive Experience, constructs an object of one 
kind or another, and to consider these objects first of all 
solely from the point of view of the artist In all the 
current discussions of objective and subjective, mental 
and material and so on there does seem to me to be a 
real danger of forgetting that after all the chief thing 
that we do in the appreciation of art is to look at pic- 
tures or statues hear music recite poetry or read novels 
and that these objects are the result of a specific activity 
on the part of the artist This being so, it seems much 
more natural to begin the attempt to understand their 
nature by viewing them in relation to that activity, than 
by considering the quality of the experience which they 
occasion in the recipient 

At this pome I wish again to emphasise the import 
ance of medium Although I think that certain things 
on be said which will be applicable to all forms of art, 

I do not wish to suggest that these things m themselves 
will constitute a complete account of any one of them 
ate\ cr statements arc made in this general discus- 
sion must be translated into the terms of themcdia of 
the several arts, and as thus translated will function 
so differently that the resulting arts, together with the 
mespon mg experiences on the part of the recipient, 
nill be specific Some attempt will be made lafer to 
support this contennon but for the moment the dis- 
cussion maj be confined to those characteristics which 
T rb!T of general application 

uh-jr^^ ” ^ 5 ‘^'*^““’on of the nature of art, from 

“P'*" "'“S' begin from the 
standpoint tliat the complete range of so oiled "works 
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of art" can be dnided into two clearly distinguishable 
classes One of these iviH consist of pseudo "works of 
art", namely chose produced for reasons other than the 
artistically relevant ones The other will comprise those 
which are the outcome of a genuine artistic impulse 
As examples of the impulses leading to the production 
of w orks of the first class may be given sentimentality, 
sex, unrecognised wishes for pou er or for self-aggrand- 
isemenc, a desire to be sal^le, or to be thought a 
member of the newest "movement" of the moment 
The kind of objects which will result from pseudo im- 
pulses seem to me to be such works as the novels of 
Ethel M Dell, perhaps the whole of "Repositor) Art",* 
Chammade’s Autcmne or those poems of Walter de la 
Mare m which he seems to be turning out ^c^ses "up 
to sample" as regards the glamorous use of words * If it 
be asked, how does one know that works of this kind 
are onlj pseudo-arcistic, I think the only possible answer 
is that appreciation and analysis of the genuine vanetj 
de\ clops a palate or sense which enables one to reject 
the other kind on immediate judgment It is I suppose, 
the same sort of argument as that put forw ard b) John 
Stuart Mill in Utihtanamsm, where the reason given for 
rejecting some types of pleasure as less \aluable than 

• Sfc Eric GiU s discussion of this Br»i ^ Iwti After llervelj 
PP 30 

* In giving this particulir set of examples I am tcljing onl) 
of course, on personal opinion and any or all of the works in 
quesaon ma) be placed faj others m the second of the two classes 
1 am discussing here But iC seems to me that this is a place tn the 
argument where one can onl) make clear what one means bij 
pointing to individual examples and that these must be drawn 
from one's personal experience 
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s IS that any man who has genuinely experienced 
igher cannot be satisfied with the lower ‘ But when 
e other hand one comes to ask how one knows the 
ne work of art the answer is rather different There 
course in this case also the immediate ‘palate’ 
ite at work This is seen m the fact that one can 
times feel on apprehending a work of arc that it 
rise from a genuine artistic impulse, although one 
eels that the attempt at externalisation has not been 
:ther successful But one can in addition to this 
:diate sensing of genuineness apply certain tests 
lowledge gained trough later analysis and refiec- 
rhe genuine work of arc will have certain character- 
These must shordy be described m detail, bi" 
e this IS attempted it is necessary, I think, to mak 
her remark concermng the distinction here drawr 
tacement that the pnuine work of arc is the out 
of a genuine Impulsive Experience does not mea; 
he artist must always be consciously aware that i 
t to originate thus I have no means of determinin; 

.y how or when in the course of history, the artis 
y as such came into being but he is, I shouI< 
ne a comparatively modem phenomenon It i 
us mat the artists of the Italian thirteenth centur] 
no ess genuine artists because they were perhap. 
ed by strong religious feelings or merely under 
works on commission or those of primitive so 
ecause they may have hoped to effect magtca 


m aware that thw distmcnon wmild not be accepted by al 
psycho-analysts for example wouU 
tK? disanmon But I tha: 

to do so reveals an inability to feci what genuine art is 
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results by their scratchings on rock and bone To take a 
more modern example, The Ugly Ducklmg is no less a 
genuine work of arc because it, like a great number of his 
tales IS really concerned with Hans Andersen’s own 
emergence from obscure poverty to world wide fame * 
On the contrary, the self consaous artist is much more 
likely to miss artistic sincenty, just because he can be 
self conscious about his incennon 

Clive Bell expresses this feet well “For an artist to 
believe that his art is concerned with religion or politics 
or morals or psychology or scienaSc cruch ts well if 
keeps him alive and passionate and vigorous it keeps 
him out of sentimental aestheticism it keeps to hand 
a suitable artisac problem” * And again The artist 
must have something to get in a passion about” ® 

This last remark provides the due to the basis of the 
distinction No matter what the outside arc impulse 
which began the process unless the artist at some point 
or ocher feels this passion "distancing ' wiU not take 
place, and what he produces will not be art For this 
reason, the artist who is too much absorbed in a con- 
scious theory of art is likely to feel only about the theory 
and not about the unique opportunity which this parti 
cular subject which absorbs him at this particular mo 
mentprovidesforthe explorauonandsubjugation of this 
particular medium It is this umque focination which 
the artist must feel over and over again, and feel equally 
On fVfry occasion to he thus "umque' , if he is to produce 
genuine arc As Lascellcs Abercrombie remarks, it is 
only the second rate artist who is concerned with the 

* See The Life cj Hans Anienen, by Signe Tostvig 

* Art p 146 * V)ii p 150 
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others is that any man who has genuinely experienced 
the higher cannot be satisfied with the lower * Butw hen, 
on the other hand, one comes to ask how one knows the 
genuine work of art the answer is rather different There 
IS, of course, in this case also, the immediate “palate” 
or taste at work This is seen in the fact that one can 
sometimes feel, on apprehending a work of arc, that it 
did arise from a genuine artistic impulse, although one 
also feels that the attempt at cxcernalisation has notbeen 
altogether successful But one can, in addition to tins 
immediate sensing of genuineness, apply certain tests 
on knowledge gamed through later analysis and reflec- 
tion Thegenuineworkofarcwil! have certain character- 
istics These must shordy be desaibed m detail, but 
attempted it is necessary, I think, to make 
further remark concerning the distinction here drawn 
The statement that the genuine work of arc is the out- 
come of a genuine Impulsive Experience does not mean 
that the artist must always be consciously awarr that it 
ought to originate thus I ha\e no means of determining 
exactly how or when, in the course of history, the artist 
purely as such came into being, but he is, I should 
imagine, a comparaai ely modern phenomenon It is 
o vious i^c the artists of the Italian thirteenth century 
were no less genuine artists because they were perhaps 
insured by strong religious feelings or merely under- 
took works on commission, or those of primitive so- 
cieties because they may have hoped to effect magical 
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artistic realm It must now be sliown hou this fact is 
reflected m the w ork of art Tins raises the question of 
Representation which must be discussed in an) plulo- 
sophtcal study of lesthettcs The philosoplucal interest 
m the question of Rcprescnation lies m the problem it 
raises of th* relation of artistic to non artistic realit), 
I e is the work of art an object of the same kind is non- 
artistic objects'* Two kindred questions arc closci) con- 
nected witli tliat of Representation, namel) tliosc of 
Distortion and of Sj-mbolism 

A good deal has been said on the subject of Repre- 
sentation from the point of \icw of the artist in the 
presious chapter, ind need not be repeated here The 
main conclusion there reached ivas that for the artist the 
question of Representation was irrcleiant no genuine 
artist sets out to “cop) nature’* This does not mean, 
of course, that the genuine work of art bears no resem- 
blance w hatei er to things outside art It is as true to sa) 
that no artist can construct his work of art by s) nchcsis- 
ing elements which bear no resemblance to things out- 
side arc as it is to sa) that no work of art, however 
“realistic'’, can ever more tiun approximate to the 
actualities w hich it tries to represent There must in one 
sense as inevitably be an element of representation as 
there is inevitabU an element of distortion in all art 
Maxwell Armfield expressed the former fact rather 
neady m a Lecture,* when he remarked, “A sheep is no 
more natural tlun a square’’ A further discussion of 
this question as it relates to what is often called abstract 

• Given to the Acithectcs Secuon of the British Psychologial 
Societ), November 1933 See Tit lutwi Rsmitr vol lu No 6 , 
P *35 
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problem of creating beauty”. The genuine artist is 
simply absorbed in particular problems of externaJisa- 
tion This IS, I think, the correct interpretation to be 
given to Keats s theory that if poetry does not come as 
naturally as the leaves to the tree it had better not come 
at all Another statement by Keats is significant in this 
connection * 

Man may, like the spider, spin from his own in- 
wards his own airy citadel The points of leaves and 
twigs on which the spider begins her work arc few, and 
she fills the air with a beautiful arcuiting Man should 
f with as few points to tip with the fine %veb 

of his sold, and weave a tapestiy empyrean full of sym- 
bols for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual 
touch, of space for his wanderings, of distinctness for 
his luxury.” * 

The ostensible meaning of this statement is that 
memory should not be called knowledge, but the pas- 
sage very aptly describes the aeative process of the arose 
^ was almost certainly, I think, an expression of 
eats s own experience as poet. Its sigmficance as applied 
to the artist s Impulsive Expencnce and to his subse- 
quent process of externalisation is that It seems to 
express that fact, which has been mentioned already in 
more^^n one connection, that the original experience 
IS a istanced one and is severed at once from non- 


hepn that I have not, m the present undertaking, 

theorw nf ° * Coherent and complete account of Keats s 

ISr 2 throughout his letters, 

have met. Imuts, one of the most valuable I 
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arustic reality. It must now be shown how this fact is 
reflected in the work of art. This raises the question of 
Representation, which must be discussed in any philo- 
sophical study of aesthetics The philosophical interest 
m the question of Representation lies in the problem it 
raises of the relation of artistic to non-artistic reality, 
I f IS the work of art an object of the same kind as non- 
artistic objects’ Two kindred questions are closely con- 
nected with that of Representation, namely those of 
Distoruon and of Symbolism 

A good deal has been said on the subject of Repre 
sentation from the point of view of the artist m the 
previous chapter, and need not be repeated here The 
mam conclusion there reached was that for the artist the 
question of Representation was irrelevant no genuine 
artist sets out to “copy nature” This does not mean, 
of course, chat the genuine work of arc bears no resem- 
blance whatever to things outside art It is as true to say 
that no artist can construct his work of art by synthesis- 
ing elements which bear «o resemblance to things out- 
side art as It IS to say that no work of art, however 
“realistic", can ever more than approximate to the 
actualities v> hich it tries to represent There must m one 
sense as inevitably be an clement of represencaaon as 
there is inevitably an element of distortion in all arc 
Maxwell Armfield expressed the former fact rather 
neatly m a Lecture,* when he remarked, “A sheep is no 
more natural than a square” A further discussion of 
this question as it relates to what is often called abstract 

* Given to the Aestheucs Section of the Bntish Psychological 
Soaety, November 193 J See Jle heturt Ricorder, vol 111 No 6, 
P *35 
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or formal art ill be more to the point later in the argu- 
ment, when the reasons for and the value of the cotisacnis 
distortions of art must be discussed, but something more 
may be said at this stage concerning the element of dis- 
tortion which IS inevitable to all art, however "repre- 
scntational" its intention. Only a few examples of the 
sort of thing that is meant here can be given. It seems 
to me that no landscape, however “naturalistic”, really 
as if it were construaed in three dimensions; never, 
that IS, has the illusotj* appearance of depth as has a 
photographed landscape seen through a stereoscope. Leo 
Stem remarks, on this question of pcrspeaive in pic- 
tures, that "a picture is something that one looks into 
but keeps out of”,* and that the atdtude of travelling 
through a landsape instead of looking at it is unaes- 
thetic,* He also says that the high horizon and the tilt- 
ing of the depth plane found in many modem pictures 
Is the result of Japanese influence and serves just this 
purpose of preventing the recipient from walking into 
the picturc.3 But it seems to me that if pictures ate in 
any sense hohJ at (instead of being used as mere 
” jumping-off ” places for irrelevant memory or imagina- 
tive experiences), it is impossible to "travel through” 
them, because they do not look like three-dimensional 
landscapes or like scenes viewed in a mirror; the literal 
flatness of the canvas cannot be got over. The same 
sort of fact applies to sculpture, which, although it may 
be constructed ”m the round” and thus literally in three 
dimensions, again does not seem to me to look "alive 
and divine and playful” (as Professor Alexander de- 
’ A B C of Aisthttus, p 156. » ItiiJ. p. x6}. 

* Hut. p. 165. 
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scribes the Hermes), unless the recipient does not really 
look at It The fact that it is constructed out of immo- 
bile material gives it an cssenaal immobility and this 
seems so even when it presents "suspended movement”, 
as in the figure of the youth on the Parthenon Frieze 
stooping to adjust his sandal, i e although sculpture, 
like all arc, has a definite ktnaeschetic quality and de- 
pends partly for its effect on kmaesthesis in the re- 
cipient, this does not mean that the sculptured form is 
itself meant to seem alive and capable of movement ‘ 
Where sculpture is in low or high relief and not m the 
round, the element of distortion is much easier to sec, 
of course, and need not be funher discussed Nor need 
much be said, concerning this pome, about architecture 
and music Architecture may and should be injtucnced by 
the character of its surroundings, as is shown in the w ay 
in whicl) genuine Cocsvvold vdlages seem to merge into 
the landscape, rcflccang the soft colours not only of 
wold and wood but even of the sheep There is a pleas- 
ing if rather fanaful story of a Chinese sculptor, K'lng, 
who, on being commissioned to carve a belfry, first 
"coiled up .oil his vital powers into himself” for seven 
day's, until he had forgotten all thoughts of praise and 
payanent, success and failure, and then went into the 
forest and contemplated "the natural growth of trees, 
the bearing of the most perfect of them” He is said to 
have desenbed the result in this way “When I felt 
thoroughly penetrated with this inspiration, then, at 
last, I set my Iiand to the work It w'as tliat which 
dircCTcd my labour. It was by the fusion into one of my 

’ Tins quMtton of kinsntlinis and its relation to ihconcs of 
will be discussed later in the yresenc chap er 
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nature with that of the trees that this belfry acquired 
the quality which makes it so much admired A more 
scientific account of this relation betiveen landscape and 
architecture is given by Vernon Blake * and the illustra 
tions he provides are extremely convincing This sort of 
fact does not mean however that the architect seeks to 
copy the natural forms with whicli his construction is 
to harmonise since here again there must be transla 
tion into the architectural medium with its prescriptive 
conditions 

Music may be disposed of very brieflj It is univcr 
sally admitted to be the lease representational of arts 
and It does not seem possible within the limitations of 
the available range of tones and varieties of rhythm 
really to represent bird songs or vvatcrfills the 
cuckoo s call or Fate knocking at the door The dv. 
mands of the composition however thoroughgoing an 
attempt is made to be realistic effect some degree of 
distortion 

There remains literature This is without doubt the 
most complex of the arts and to give it adequate con 
sideration in this particular context as m all others 
would occupy far more space than is justifiable so that 
o y a few outstanding facts concerning representation 
an be mentioned here From one point of view namely 
that in which a painted landscape looks like the real 
an cape poetryandproseareafurtherstepaway from 
t e re things in that the word must always stand 
e^een t e ^ing it refers to and the recipient and can 
only put the latter in touch with the former through the 
turther mediation of some image or concept The nearest 
» Ste lUlatim in Art chs x i and xu 
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that literature can get to putting the actual thing be- 
fore the reader is seen, perhaps, in the introspective 
noiel of the Dorothy Richardson and Virginia Woolf 
type, n here the attempt is made to portray the whole 
of a panicular thought-hfe throughout a certain period 
But it IS obvious that the coherent, expliat n ord-con- 
structions through u hich alone is commumcaaon pos- 
sible are quite inadequate to portray accurately all the 
telescopings, abortions, irrelcvancies, multi-sense ima- 
gings of an actual mmd-process * There are also de\ ices 
of the kmd used b) Elmer Rice in The Aidino Maehme 
and Eugene O'Neill m Strange Interlude, where the 
audience is made aware of the unvoiced thoughts and 
desires of the characters in the play, as w ell as of those 
which they communicate to each other But even at- 
tempts of this kind lead to the conclusion that literature, 
howeier “realistic” in detail or vind m suggested 
imagery, can only indicate, never directly re-present 
This IS true, I think, even of the most skilful use of 
onomatopoeia, or of words (such as “sneer") which 
seem to have almost the vimal appearance of the things 
they stand for. One may also instance words such as 
“sob” and “scream”, where the natural pitch of the 
\oice in speaking them aloud or framing them in inner 
speech seems to reflect the movements one would ha\ e 
to make m producing the sounds to which they refer. 

• An amusing commentaiy on this is seen in the frequent accusa- 
tion of perverse flounng of rcalitj” uhich has been made against 
Gertrude Stem, who, it seems to me, in her later uorks is tr)inc to 
achieve, as one at least of her aims, just this tcalisuc portnpT of 
mental life See her Ccmfostttm a Exphnatwri, and her remark, in 
The Autohic«raphy ej Altee 3 Tellas, that she is alwajs hoping to 
achieve the complete expression of die commonplace 
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These last examples, of course, deal only with the 
contnbutary details of literature, but from them, I 
think, can be extracted the real import of the problem 
of representation for the philosophy of art This may 
be shown by a further consideration of imagery as em- 
ployed in literature Keats’s line, “Savour of brass and 
metal sick”, for anyone who lias had, say, the experi- 
ence of sucking the metal end of a penal, probably 
produces a gustatory image so vivid as to be almost an 
hallucinatory rc-experience of the onginal taste. The 
same is true, probably, of Edith Sinvell’s phrase, “Each 
dull, blunt, wooden stalactite of rain”, although whether 
this would have its full effect for a reader who did not 
know her own explanation of the source of the image 
IS open to question ‘ This evoking of imagery of hal- 
lucinatoiy vividness is one of the ways in which litera- 
ture gets nearest to representation. I do not wish to 
belittle the value of imagery of this kind, since its 
evocation may be strictly necessary for the artistic effect 
of the particular work in which it occurs, i e. the images 
evoked may be pate of the medium of the art in ques- 
tion But the fact that the response called out from the 
recipient may be practically the same as that which 
would be occasioned by the sensing of the actual thing, 
reveals the danger of representation This danger is not 
so apparent as regards images in literature but becomes 


. are transformed by the light 

11^ A ut qtoliqr of hardness also they have 

Ae dull and blunt and tasteless quality of wood ’ (Poetry aJ Cftlt- 
also at work the memory 
m kVv m the town, seems 

pW trot of my own appreciation of the 
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more so if the power of words to arouse motions is 
considered 

This danger is not, of course, confined to literature 
but has Its counterpart in all the arts, although the way 
in which It functions will be affected by the variations 
of medium Put in general terms, the danger is this 
Things in art can never be really like things in life, be- 
cause the inherent qualities of the medium make some 
element of distortion inevitable This the genuine artist 
realises He respects his medium and does not attempt 
to make it do something it is not capable of, m order 
to attam an illusion of non-artistic reality For him, the 
\alue of representation is stnctly neutral, in working out 
his Impulsive Experience some degree of naturalism 
may be the result but its value will not be that it en 
ables arc to look like nature, but that it facilitates the 
apprehension of certain artistically relevant characters 
For the amsc, because of his knowledge of Impulsion 
and CTcacion, the work of art is apprehended and appre 
hensible only in terms of its own parucular medium 
If “ideas” IS to be used in this connection so as to be 
applicable to the apprehension of all the arts, the term 
must be gi\ en a qualifying adjecuvc of the kind em- 
ployed by Vernon Blake m his concepts of “plastic 
idea” and “plastic thought” He expresses very clearly 
the IV ay m which the artist thinla in terms of his 
medium 

“A person accustomed to think m ‘plasuc thought’ 
really carries out mental operations in terms of form 
just as a poet does in terms of words ” * 

“No line or shape of which the nature may be trans 
* Jlditiat m Art p S5 
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mtcted by means of verbal instructions can be artistically 
valid." ‘ 

Artistic thought is only completely transmissible in 
its own medium."* 

Roger Fry expresses the same sort of opinion about 
painting: The full value of the representational ele- 
ment almost always depends on a reference to some- 
thing outside the actual work of art, to what is brought 
in by the title and such knowledge as the title implies 
to the spectator, whereas plastic values inhere in the 
work itself”.* 


Clive Bell also remarks; "To appreciate a work of art 
we need bring ^vith us nothing but a sense of form and 
colour and a knowledge of three-dimensional space".* 
But this complete immersion in the medium of the 
art, easy and perhaps inevitable for the artist, because 
me work of art is for him the product of an experience 
Itself co^eived in terms of the medium, may be much 
more difficult for the lay recipient. As R. Nettleship 
j sculpture of Michaelangelo, 

The demands it makes on one's ordinary state of mind 
arc as severe as chose of the most seemingly paradoxical 
utteranws of science or religion — every curve, every line, 
was to him ^1-important— the only possible one. We 
are siire that it is so; but we have learnt the language of 
words so much better than that of marble, and there is 

no grammar ordictionaryofthc human form . . . andso 

one can only hope occasionally to get glimpses of the great 
sculptor s mind, and to most of the world and in most of 
their moods he remains unmeaning and grotesque." « 

‘ Rdacion in Arc, p. 90. > jj/i. gj. 

Tf^nsjermauen,. p. -4. , p, 
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For this reason, where there is a partial likeness be- 
meen the things portrayed in art and things outside art, 
it may happen that the reapient gives to the former the 
response he would give to the things outside art which 
are called ly the same names. This phrase is extremely 
significant, because it reveals the fact that the response 
is made, not to the qualiues of the medium, but to a 
concept or verlal idea. To respond in this way is, as was 
su^ested above, to use the work of art merely as a 
“jumping-off” place for a non-artistic experience. 

It is probably the realisation of this danger which is 
behind what seem to be the intentional distortions of a 
good deal of contemporary art. In some cases these are 
so extreme that the anists seem to be attempting to 
create solely in terms of the theoretical analj*sis of the 
medium, purposely avoiding any suggestion of repre- 
sentation, lest this should arouse verb^ ideas in the re- 
cipient. This suggests a very interesting problem, which 
I propose for the most part to leave as a problem; 
namely, is the correct response to a work of arc only to 
what are often called the essentially aesthetic qualities 
of it, e.g. to the form and colour harmonies in a picture 
but not to the “story” if it has one, or to what Edith 
Sitwell calls the "abstract patterns” of prose and poetry, 
but not to the thoughts die words convey} Or is it to 
these aesthetic qualities as embodied in the others, i.e. 
to the work of arc as a whole} Put in another ^vay, sup- 
posing the strictly aesrherfe qualities of arc to be de- 
scribable in some such terms as form, uruty, texture; 
do these, if successfully created, enable the redpienc to 
overcome and thus to disregard the representational ele- 
ment, or docs the latter itself contribute to the emer- 
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gence and right apprehension of the former’ The answer 
which apparently would be given by a large number of 
contemporary artists and critics is the first of these 
alternatives The remarks of Roger Fry and Clive Bell 
on this point have been quoted already The following 
passage from Charles Mauron is also to the pome here 
A current opinion of the day is that a picture is not 
the reproduction of nature but a deformation of nature, 
a kind of extract designed to bring into relief certain 
relations which would otherwise be lost among insigni- 
ficant details If a group of trees it is said, owes its 
aesthetic value in an ensemble only to the sombre mass 
of Its foliage, what is gained by a detailed description 
of the branches and bark’ A few indications will sufBce 
To keep only what is efficient to put nothing on the 
anvas but the harmony which arrested the artist, would 
be according to these theories, the means of attaining 
to that sober strength, that fulness of form which dis 
tmguishes good architecture and, in general, all classic 
works of arc 

The degree of distortion or abstraction suggested here 
may obviously be amscicaUy valid The question I 
should like to ask however, is Can the artist go on ab 
indefinitely, or does there come a point v . hen 
t e of abstraction begins to detract from the 

value of situation’ There is no doubt that if the 
artist revolK too Moicntly from naturalism and creates 
pure y m abstract terms the non artistic reapient may 
not be able to follow him but this would not m itself 
mean that the artist had foiled to construct a valid 
artistic product since it may, even if comprehended by 

' Beauty p 12 
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no-one but the artist himself, have been the extemalisa- 
tion of a genuine artistic impulse But I think it may be 
doubted whether the artist can genuinely conceive in 
these very abstract terms, i e art which attempts to 
create form to the exdusion of content may not be any 
more valid than that which seeks only to attam ven 
similitude, and may, equally with the latter, be a sign 
that the artist has not really understood the nature of 
his medium 

To take an example from literature Edith Sitwell 
quotes with approval the following extract from Gee 
trude Stein's Portrait oj Constance Fletcher 

"Oh the bells that are the same are not stirring and 
the languid grace is not out of place and the older fur 
IS disappearing There is not such an end If it had hap- 
pened that the little flower was larger and the white 
colour was deeper and the silent light was darker and 
the passage was rougher, it would nave been as it was 
and the triumph was m the place where the light was 
bnght and the beauty was not losing having that posses- 
sion That was not what was tenderly This was the 
piece of the health that was strange when there was the 
disappearance that had not any origin The darkness 
was not the same There w^ the wnting and the pre- 
paration that was pleasing and succeeding and being 
enterprising It was not subdued where there was dis 
cussion It was done where there was the room that w as 
not a dream 

This passage has obvious merits Treated as a mere 

* See Edith Sinvell Poftry end Cut asm p 23 The later work 
of James Joyce ts also of interest ra this connection See Anna Lma 
Pit rahelh Talfs TeU ej Shem and Shi w etc 
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pattern of sound, its play of vowels and consonants and 
Its musical rhythms give a considerable degree of satis- 
faction But I very much doubt whether it is literature, 
and judged m comparison with, say, Raleigh's passage 
beginning “Oh, eloquent, just and mighty death", or 
with the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, its deficiencies become obvious * The ex- 
planation of this seems to me to be that the medium of 
literature is not isolated words which can be strung 
together simply for their rhythmical and tonal qualities, 
but involves also the meaning of words as elements in 
rational and emotive thought-structures, expressed in 
connected phrases and sentences. Moreover this mcan- 
ine element surely affects even the tonal and rhythmic 
value of the words’ I. A Richards has some interesting 
remarks on this point. He quotes two phrases, “Deep 
into a gloomy grot" and ‘Teep into a roomy cot’ , 
which, although they would have to receive the same 
mcmcal scansion, have very different characters as 
wholes * But apart from this sort of effect, it seems to 
me that the necessary ambiguities of words ’ provide an 
aura of associated or even opposed meanings round the 
precise significance of the wotd m its particular context, 
which gives part of its fulness and richness to literature 
In the same way, it seems to me that what Roger Fry 
ca s t e psychological elements in a picture or sculp- 


that I have not been able to read the whole 
of this Portrait, so that I have not been able to see M hether it can 
p““d" « abstract pattern throughout a longer 

* Prulteal Criticism, p 23 


of tl»» topic m Sr,n, 
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cure, provided they give rise to satisfying aesthetic rela- 
tions, may contribute something positive to the richness 
of the whole. The very fact that they have in a sense to 
be overcome (t.e. that the invitation to react in a “life” 
fashion is there) may have its tralue, since it constitutes 
one side of that ambivalence or antinomy of Distance, 
which seems to be a characteristic common to all levels 
of aesthetic apprehension. This antinomy is clearly seen 
in music, which, while being in asense the most abstract 
of all arts, since it deals only ivith the relations of pitch, 
harmony and rhjxhm, and can thus arouse an intellec- 
tual response of tremendous complexity, is also capable 
of arousing a most overwhelming emotional response of a 
completely non-ardstic kind. It is necessarj' for all arc 
to be in a sense “abstracted” from life, but I think that 
if too much of the abstracting is done for the recipient 
by the artist, the former may not be able to exercise 
sufficient of that “activuy of mind” which seems to be 
an essential characteristic of the aesthenc response. Too 
much abstraction may defeat its own purpose and pre- 
vent the recipient from caking the purely aesthetic or 
distanced attitude. 

I was personally very much aware of this difficult)’ at 
an exhibition of painting and sculpture held at the 
Mayor Galleries.* In some cases I failed to appreciate 
because the stimulus provided seemed to me too simple, 
in others because the ^tem of relations constructed 
seemed too complex to be grasped with any sort of com- 
fort or facility, while where Ae relations were “archi- 

* October 19} e^bjDoa washeldin connection with the 

publicanon of Hetbcrt Read’s Art Now. Reference may also be 
made to the rcproducuons ^Tcn in that book. 

* *87 
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tectural”' in character diey seemed to prevent Dis- 
tancing by suggesting something too big for the canvas, 
there being nothing, as there would be in more repre- 
sentational arc, to give the **scale” of the whole 
This suggests the criterion Representation, Distortion 
and Abstraction are only of importance in so far as they 
do or do not contribute to the right externalisation of the 
artist s Impulsive Experience If the latter was genuine, 
Its externalisation may equally probably necessitate a 
degree of verisimilitude or the reverse, and the result- 
ing work of arc will in either case equally be a self- 
sufficient, self-subsisting entity, having been evolved in 
accordance with its own self-contained Jaws and m 
terms of its own medium A work which must be com- 
pwed to something outside itself for its evaluation, or 
which inevitably arouses this sort of comparison in the 
recipient, has faded as a work of art ’ 

In this connection, something should be said concern 
ing symbolism The argument up to this point leads to 
the rejection of the idea that the work of art symbolises 
something outside art in the sense of resemblance to or 
imitation of the non artistic It also leads to therejection 
of the idea that the work of art symbolises some experi 
ence of the artist This is a view which has, I think, 
often been held It is involved, for instance, in all 
theories of art as commumcation, where it is stated that 


This criterion wherebjr the work of art is ludsed only accord 
mg to standards internal to itself is found very early m thehts 
Philosophy of art cf Arutotle ' In gen 4 l a case of 
j/l ** should be referred to poetic plausibility or poeac 
idealism for a plausib e impossibility is preferable pLacally to 
p 224)°"'^*”^"^ possibility (fteno, Margoliouth's translation 
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the purpose of the work of arc is to enable the recipient 
to hav e an expenence analogous to that of the artist, to 
feel as he felt, and so on To view the work of art thus 
seems to me to degrade it to an “occasion” What we 
enjoy m art is surely the sensuously presented “some- 
what”, and this for its own sake We need not make any 
reference to the artist at all I am in agreement here with 
Roger Fry’s remark that the arast least of anyone is a 
symbolist,* and am not m agreement with Maxwell 
Armfield, who considers that “the material used in a 
ivork of arc is unimportant", its function being to en- 
able the arast to reveal something quite different, 
namely the delight he has felt in the universe as he has 
experienced it and the praise he wishes to render to 
whatever he considers to be the Creator of that uni- 
verse * Arc can only cruthfull) be said to convey ideas 
if the term is used to cover such dungs as plastic ideas 
as well as verbal ones, and in this sense sculpture or 
music miy be said to convey their ideas as directly as 
docs literature, so that the concept of sj^mbolism is not 
needed 

There is one sense, of course, in which art does em- 
ploy symbolism, namely when the symbolism is cm- 
plo)ed within the work of art itself, and where what 
the s)TnboI points to is part of the medium of the work 
of art in question This broaches a very wide topic and 
only a few examples can be given here The state of the 
weather in a novel nuy , in this sense, symibohsc the state 

’ See Chapter I of the present study The reference is to Tie 
Aftut anj Pj) p ly 

* Sec Art — a S)inboIic Language", Tie Lecture Penrler, vol iii 
Ko 6 pp 154 135 
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of the hero's fortunes or reflect his emotional mood 
Two images in a poem may be associated simply be- 
cause they have the same unconscious emotional signi- 
ficance for the poet Rhythm may aJso be said to have a 
symbolic value, since it muse be in keepmg with the 
character of the subject matter * In this way similarity 
of rhythm (intentionally or unintentionally brought 
about) may serve to unite parts of a novel emotionally of 
the same level Lines and planes in painting and sculp- 
ture, or cadences, rhythms and harmonies in music, 
may also be said to have symbolic value in this sense 

But the work of arc as a whole is not a symbol It is 
a unity depending only on itself for its comprehension 
and enjoyment This, too, derives from the initial "dis- 
tancing of the Impulsive Experience Whatever the 
artist ‘puts into" lus creation is necessitated only by 
the demands of that expenence and is conceived in terms 
of the medium Two questions are of importance in this 
connection, the first affecting the character of the work 
of art, the second that of the individual recipient's 
response to it 

The prease form which the resultant unity takes in 
the work of art must vary with the nature of the 
medium A good deal of information is available on this 

‘ A good example of the lack of this harmony between sound 
and sense is seen m this extract ftom one of the Rev C Studdert 
Kennedy s verses 

"But there’s winter of war in the evening 
And lowering clouds overfiead 
There's wailmg of wind in the chimney nook 
And I vow that my life hes dead ’ 

I am indebted for this example to I A Richards’s Fractical 
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topic, so that a few bnef references wxU be sufGaent 
here to call to mind the kind of feet ^hich is relevant, 
and to point out that this is the place where it is rele- 
lanc In pamang, the unii^ will be in part achieved by 
unifoTmty of technique, shown in umformity of texture 
and of the degree of distortion * There will also be 
balance, or harmony, both of colour and of the disposal 
of volumes Most arosts probably have some sort of 
general plan of colouring, however much the details 
must vary from picture to picture Van Gogh desenbe 
his in this way 

'‘\Vhen I paint direct from nature, I alwap try to 
seize what is essential by means of line Then I fill up 
the defined spaces . with sunple flat tones as follows 
all ground or soil will contain the same violet tone, 
practical!) the whole of the sky vv ill be kept blue m 
tone, while foliage will be blue-green or ) ellow-green 
(either the blue or the yellow ma) be deliberate!) in- 
tensified), in short, no photographic imitation, that is 
the chief thing'” * 

As an illustraaon of the vva) in which the skilful dis- 
posal of V oluraes contributes ro the unity of a picture 
ma) be quoted Roger Fry’s analysis of “The Virgin 
between SS John and Stephen”, b) Fra Bartolommeo 

“The c)e is perpetually inengued and delighted by 
dtscovenng with a happy surpnse the exact compensa- 
tion on one side for every unique form on the other 
This may be considered as almost cxactl) corresponding 
m visual design to the effect of rh)'me in poetr) ’ 

* Leo Stem has some interesnng remaiV^ on this topic of the 

of distortion. A B ieairtus p 1^4 

* Lf'ters ej a Pei’ Impresstcrtsf p 45 * p / 
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The last sentence is of interest, for rhyme in poetry 
is obviously one of the factors contributing to unity. 
“Texture” is also a term which can be applied to litera- 
ture,* where it is seen in the way the fabric of the work 
of art is, as it were, woven out of the pattern of the 
vowels and consonants. 

Musk, also, obviously has this unity of structure and 
technique. It seems to me personally most satisfyingly 
achieved m the compositions of Bach. The second Fugtic 
in the WohlttmperteTtes Klavier I provides a very good 
example of this at a fairly simple level. The way in 
which the theme emerges, at different levels, from the 
pattern of melody and harmony seems to me to give 
very much the same sort of delight as that desaibcd 
by Roger Fry above, or as that given by Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.* . 

To turn now to the second of the two questions raised 
above, ^ the effect of the distancing of the Impulsive 
Experience on the response of the individual recipient 
w the work of art has in its turn two chief aspects. The 
first of these is that the correct response to the work of 
are is itself a distanced response. In this it is of course 
like that appropriate to situations yielding only the 
aesthetic minimum, but the aaual quality of the re- 
sponse is vet)' different, being in all cases much richer, 
and in addition, varying vet)' much from case to case, 
ror the fact that the work of art is a self-contained unit)’ 
does not mean tlut the recipient contributes nothing 
to tlie total situation. The very fact that his side of the 


I antmperety Ttrlnt^ua ef Pettry, Robert Graves. 

«r J t u ? s«gS«t. of counc. that this is the scU source 

ot delight m any of these cases. 
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situation IS called a "response" prohibits this con- 
clusion It would be as absurd to suppose tlut the 
response of ever) induidual rcapient to a particular 
work of arc is idcnucal m every detail as it would be 
to suppose tliat every individual sees the same sense- 
presented world DilFcrences of temperament, of physi- 
cal endow ment, of emotional sensitivity , of know ledge 
and "wisdom" must make genuine difTercnccs to the 
way in ivhich the indiiiduaJ apprehends the work of art 
To whom, then, docs the artist ^rn«mr/y speak’ To him- 
self only’ To an ideal spectator’ From one point of v icw 
It IS not necessary to think of him as "speaking" at all, 
and tlus way of approach nukes the facts easier to deal 
with, 1 1 the artist’s process of creation IS impelled from 
behind ratlicr than controlled from m front He makes 
m accordance with what has happened to Kim rather 
than with what he hopes will happen to the reapient. 
This pome of view has been suggested earlier in the 
present chapter, wlicn it was stated that the work of arc 
can only be understood in direct relation to the clur- 
acters of the Impulsive Expenence The important 
question is not "What do I. as recipient, get out of the 
work of art’" but "What did the artist, as artist, put 
into It'" Tile utmost that I, as recipient, can do is to 
take tlic aesthetic artitude and. as far as I can, really 
l\k It the piaure or statue, listen to the poem or music, 
and so on, t^y^ng to apprehmd each only in terms of its 
pamcular medium If I do this I can at least hope to 
avoid the error of apprehending something quite other 
tiun the work of art before me,* even if I canno'^ hope 
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to achieve that complete immersion in the medium 
characteristic of the artist As recipient, I must get out 
of the v/ork of art what I can, and this will not be the 
same as chat which every or perhaps any other recipient 
gets, nor shall I always get the same from any one work 
of art Then does this reduce the question of beauty to 
subjectivism’ It is certainly true that the apprehension 
of beauty implies some element of feeling This gives 
one important difference between the apprehension of 
the "merely aesthetic" and the experience of beau^ 
We are moved by the beautiful, although we cannot, per- 
haps, say what it is m the object which arouses the 
feeling nor will the feeling itself always be analysable, 
either into terms of the other so-called emotions or into 
consucuents peculiar to itself. This element of feeling 
obviously involves a reference to the individual reciin- 
ent, j e a thing is not beautiful for me unless I feel it 
to be so, am moved by it Something is also demanded 
of the individual reapient in that certain important 
qualities of the work of art, r 5 its form and unit^ , are 
qualities which do not "emerge" unless they arc, as it 
were, sought for by the apprehending mind Extreme 
intellectual activity and alertness of mind are required 
on the part of the recipient, both in order to apprehend 
what the artist has sec before him and to inhibit all 
irrelevancies of thought and feeling Only if he is pre- 
pared CO exert this, can he hope to appreciate art as art 
But I do not think this means that where, in any 
particular instance, he fails to be moved, he thereby 
withholds from the work of art some character which it 

‘stock respotise suggested bjr some word or phrase See Pmtual 
Critinsm part lu ch v 
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ought to have, or tliat he fails to bring the aesthetic 
object into being.* \Vhat he does is to fail to apprehend 
what is really before him, and the fact that he can do so 
and yet still apprehend, apparently, the physical object, 
leads to the conclusion that, as G. E. Moore expresses 
it,* beauty is not an intnnsic property in the sense that 
yellow is. If this conclusion is accepted, it obviates the 
need for finding a specific propertj’ or properties in the 
work of arc constituring its beauty. This is in line with 
the view, expressed earlier in this study, that the mean- 
ing of the predicate of the aesthetic judgment is not 
important. The important thing is the nature of the 
"This” to which the reapienc responds. 

The main conclusion concerning the problem of sub- 
jecrii'e and objcaive to which the above remarks lead 
is that in the only sense in which it is useful to talk of 
beaut)' at all, beauty is objective. Any one recipient may 
fail to experience beauty (and so far as he is concerned 
it may be said that beauty^ on this occasion does not 
"exist") but his failure docs not alter the mtnnsic 
nature of the occasion of his experience, t.t. the work 
of art. The work of arc is objective in precisely the same 
sense as a stone or a tree is so, and is not in any way 
"made” by even the ideal spectator. That it is made by 
the artist constitutes of course its essential difference 
from the stone or tree, and ic is here, if an)'ivhcre, that 
the concept “mental" is important. It is not true, I 
think, that the ivork of art is a fusion or blending of 

• This Mwfi be uhat he does, I thirds, if Mr Leon's ihcor)’ that 
ihe aesthetic objert is pninaniy inugined sound ot colour cr shape 
were true. 

* See Piilcjjptu'ai ShJus, pp. 260 ff. 
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the mental and material, but its medium, whatever its 
nature, has obviously been shaped in accordance with 
the purpose of a mind and needs another mind for its 
apprehension The concept of objectivity seems to be 
involved here in a further dual sense The work of art 
being the externalisation of a distanced experience is 
objective to the artist in that he has to keep his non 
artistic self out of it and fashion the material onlj m 
accordance with the demands of the original experience 
From this it results that the correct way for the re 
cipicnt to apprehend the work of arc is also objectivel) 

I e as distanced from his “life” self The fact of the 
artist s original discanang makes this easier for the 
recipient, and certain qualities of the medium help 
towards this end Thus ic has been said that it is less 
cbngerous^ for the painter than the sculptor to be 
realistic” because of the flatness of the canvas, wherebj 
the third dimension has to be supplied imaginatively * 
The distancing” effect of metre in poetry has also 
often been remarked on Coleridge held that it dis 
ciphned the passions and Thomas Hardy thought that 
Its absence in prose was one of the reasons why readers 
reacted so violently to the *'idcas” supposedly ex- 
pressed by the author 

Perhaps I can express more fully m verse ideas and 
emotions which run counter to the inert crystallised 
opinion hard as a rock — ^which the vast body of men 
ve vested interests in supporting To cry out in a 
passionate poem that (for instance) the Supreme Moicr 
or Movers, the Prime Force or Forces, must be cither 
luntted in power, unknowingor cruel— which is obvious 
* See H S Langfeld Tie Aatietie Altitude p 89 
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enough, and has been for centuries — will cause them 
merely a shake of the head; but to put it in argumenta- 
tive prose will make them sneer or foam and sec all the 
literary contortionists jumping upon me, a harmless 
agnostic, as if I were a clamorous atheist. ... If Galileo 
Iiad said in verse that the world moved, the Inquisition 
might have let him alone." * 

If it is true that tlic reapient must regard the work 
of arc objectively, and ought not to project himself into 
it, it follows, I think, chat theories of Einfuhlung or Em- 
pathy cannot be a complete explanarion of the fact of 
artistic appreciation. I do not propose giving a detailed 
account of these theories* but wish only to point out 
that this is the place where such theones are relevant, 
and to tty to show what seems to me the correct inter- 
pretation of the facts on which they are based. The 
main principles of theories of Empathy seem to be two. 
First, chat the essence of aesthetic apprehension is the 
"fecling-into" the work of art of the individual reapi- 
enc’s own experience. This seems to be Lipps*s theory’, 
t.c. that the essence of art is sympathy, and chat the 
object of sympathy is the objectified ego. In this sym- 
pathy’ the distinction betivcen ego and object docs not 
exist. The objea is myself, and the satisfaction I feel 
in myself (t.e. my’ heightened pleasure m myself as 

Quored in Tie Liter Years aj Jlcmas Hariy, bj' Florenfe E. 
Hirdy, p. 51. 

* A uirly complete account of them li to be found in Lord 
Linowel’s Cnttetl Ilisteiy cj MeJ-m Aestleties, part 1 ch. iii. and 
rp. 169 (T. This may be supplemented bj* reference to the two 
pool s of Yemen Lee. J>eajity ei! («ndi C. Anstiuthcr 

Thomson) and Tie BesutiJuL, and to Sir W. Mitchell’s Strveture ari 
Crewtl ej the MnJ. 
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“strong light sure, resilient proud and the like”) is 
experienced as charactensing something objective ^ Em 
pathic feelings are those I have in the object not those 
I have about it Lotze s theory abo has much in common 
with this Through our interpretive feelings we trans 
form ' the dead weights and supports of buildings into 
so many limbs of a living body whose inner tensions 
pass over into ourselves ’ * 

The other main principle of the theory is that of 
‘ inner imitation” This is found most explicitly and 
completely in the aesthetic writings of Vernon Lee The 
general character of the theory is neatly expressed by 
Sir William Mitchell Commenting on Vernon Lee s 
introspective analysis of the appreciation of a pottery 
jar 3 he remarks, “If this does not mean that we have 
to make a jar of ourselves in order to be absorbed in the 
jar before us, ic means that we take the nearest sub- 
stitute’ 

The example given by Vernon Lee of which this is 
the criticism does certainly suggest something rather 
like this, since the apprcciator of the jar has to press 
with his feet, expand his shoulders, breathe rhythmic- 
ally and deeply thrust up his head and so on according 
to the particular part of the jar he is apprehending at 
the moment 


The general trend of the argument in the present 

* This account with the quotation is taken from E F Camet s 
transUuon of extracts from Lipps See Phiksophits ef Btaity pp 

M frorojmor lol i p 585 Quoted by Lord Listowel op at 

* See the CenifTnyora^ vol Ixxii pp 554 681 
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The theory of value which I wish to uphold is that vhiie 
all situations coming withm the scope of Aesthetics 
ha>e some degree of value, this degree uill be at its 
lowest in situations of the merely aesthetic” type and 
at Its highest in the appreciation of arc * The latter type 
of situation is more valuable because its content is richer, 
and within this tj’pe the more that the indn idual can 
gather up into his experience and ”hold together ’ as 
It were the more \aluable will be his experience There 
IS however, one very important condition to this ful 
ness of experience Whatever of beliefs or feelings or 
knowledge the recipient brings to the appreaation of 
the work of arc muse, m the first place, be aroused hy 
the work of arc and be really relevant to its appreciation 
niusc be experienced throti^b it, and in 
a distanced not "life” way Othenvise the recipient 
merely uses the work of art as a jumping-ofF pJnee for 
irrelevancies of thought or feeling The initiative, if one 
may put it thus must in all cases come from the n ork 
of art Thus theories of Empathy seem to reverse the 
order of the facts It may be necessary to have felt in 
certain ways in order to appreciate a cernin work of art,’ 
ut I do not think appreciation involves putting these 
feelings into the work of art In appreciating a nov el for 
example, although the characters are in a sense ‘ ilive”, 
they are surely only arttsttcally alive, « e their thoughts 
and feelings have only fom^ or artistic value The " 
characters are elements m a pattern Support for this 
comes from the attitude of artists themselves 
Ihomas Hardy, speaking of a review of Jude the Obscure, 
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aid, '‘It required an arrist to sec that the plot is almost 
;comcmcalIy construacd”,*.aind again, "The involu- 
ions of four lives must necessarily be a sort of quad- 
illc’’.* A novelist friend also remarked to me that 
Ithough the cliaracters in her book were in a way cx- 
Tcmcly lively and even rebellious, suddenly exhibiting 
raics which she had no idea they possessed, they were 
ilivc in a sense peculiar to fiction, in that they literally 
lid not have any experiences except those relevant to the 
lOvcL What the reader of the novel has to do, thereforej 
IS not to sec the characters as "alive" but to see them 
IS the artist meant him to. This seems true, mutatis 
muianiis, of all the arts. 

.Thd.tlicoty of "inner mimi'cty" seems also to be an 
Maggeration of a true fact. One must do Vernon Lee 
the justice of believing that when she tepons that she 
cx'pcricnces all these minutiae of muscular responses 
when apprehending a work of art she really does so, 
but two remarks arc relevant here, I think. One, that a 
clunce‘.warcncs5 of these responses on one occasion is 
vety likely to lead to their acrual exaggeration in con- 
sciousness on later occasions,’ and the other, that tlicse 
muscular innervations, while relevant to aesthetic ap- 
preciation, may be a contributor)’ factor only, and may 
var)' s'cr)‘ much in importance with the individual re- 
cipient and the individual work of art. 

The thcor}’ of Empathy does not seem to me tnic as 
a whole, nor docs what is true in it seem sufficient to 
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account for all the facts, but it does draw attention to 
what IS probably one important feature of the aesthetic 
situation This’has been referred to, more than once, 
as the kinaesthetic factor Kinaesthesis seems to me 
important both for the artist and for the recipient It 
has been suggested already that what effects the original 
distancing of the artist’s Impulsive Experience is prob- 
ably that he feels kinaesthetically about his subject 
Kinaesthesis must of course be translated into the terms 
of each parucular medium, but it seems the basis of 
what is common to all and to be involved in the fact 
that the artist does “see the world through his medium” 
It has close connections, obviously, with the factor of 
rhythm, however individually rhythm may function in 
the different arts It is also involved in the conception 
of all the arts as necessitating the “hacking” of some- 
thing out of a resisting medium The degree of con- 
sciousness of this element of kinaesthesis may vary from 
artist to artist, but the contention that it ii one of the 
really important elements is supported, I think, by the 
fact that whenever i revolt is made away from barren 
representation to whit the artists conceive to be tlie 
proper business of art, the artists concerned seem to be 
very conscious of the kiruesthetic factor, and, more- 
over, seem to employ conscious distortion in order to 
reveal the kinaesthetic aspect of things Seurat, for ex- 
ample, defined painting as “the art of holloumg out a 
canvas , while Van Gogh described the paintmc of one 
orchis landscapes m these terms 
"I was surprised to see how solid the shm trunks 
were m the background 1 began them with the brush, 
ut as the ground was already cov cred wi th heavy colour, 
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the strokes simply disappeared, so 1 squeezed the trees 
and roots straight out of the tubes and then modelled 
them a little with my brush. Now my little trees stand 
quite solidly in the earth and theirroots support them.”* 
Van Gogh’s pictures, generally, have a character of 
solidity which reminds one of sculpture, Jules Meier- 
Graafe remarks on this, “He reminds us of the early 
Gothic stonemasons: the technique of his drawings is 
that of the old wood-carvers; some of his faces look as if 
they had been cut with a blunt kmfe in hard wood”.*. 

It often seems, too, as if the technique of both paint- 
ings and sculptures during such periods of revolt, especi- 
^ ally during their initial stages, is designed through its 
toughness and lack of finish (whereby one can see how 
the paint was laid on the canvas or the surface of the 
sculpture originally built up by a series of flakes of clay) 
to indicate the actual manipulative process of the artist. 

This sort of distortion has its counterpart in the un- 
, conscious distortions of early art, which also seem to 
me to be distortions in terms of kinaesthesis. What is 
meant by this is best indicated by examples of works 
where it functions successfully. The statues at Chartres 
Cathedral (notably the St. John the Baptist), the stone 
Angel and Madonna of the Annunciation at West- 
minster Abbey, the Chichester Madonna reproduced 
here (and indeed mediaeval wall-painting generally), the 
paintings of Giotto and almost all the art of primitive 
man, seem to me to have this quality. Its relevance for 
artistic appreciation was also revealed to me in an inter- 
esting way at a lecture on English Alabasters, given in 

• Quoted in Vinem! Ven G^, 1 *}’ J* Meier-Graafe, p. 53. 

* Wrjiffn Art, by J. ^leter-Graafe, vol. 1. p. 209. 
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connecuon with the exhibmon of British Art at Bur 
Iington House I was very much surprised to find that 
in all cases the reproductions of the carvings as thrown 
on to the screen seemed much more aestheticall) satis- 
fying than the originals In part, I think, this was be- 
cause the size was so much increased, so that details 
were more easily seen but much more because the effect 
of the strong light behind the slides was to throw the 
whole into greater relief so that the figures seemed 
more sculptured or moulded than did the originals 
It IS unnecessary, I think, to do more than indicate 
how this factor of kinaesthcsis functions in the other 
arts From the side of the artist it seems to me, to rake 
one example, to constitute the basis of the distinction 
between prose as a form of art and prose as an instru- 
ment for the construction of argument or the ex 
pression of thought Its importance for the appreciation 
ot both prose and poetry is obvious also The sweep of 
EliMbethan prose, the cut and thrust of heroic couplets 
^ii* j f^'undcr of Shakespeare’s blank verse 

all depend in part for their effect on kmaesthetic 
imngerj m the recipient, and similarlj with music > In 
some cases this may even amount to what could truth 
tully be called inner mimicry' , but m no case docs it 
seem to me to constitute the sole relevant factor, i r 
m no case would it be true to say that the judgment 


th.t afrifnl r *''?g«non that the fact 

s Lcnnaf « ktnacsthcnc content 

LTSJ . . (see June Downey C«ame 
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"This IS beautiful" means **This is an object into which 
I canprojectmyselfandmymcmones of movement", or, 
“This IS an object which arouses kinaestheac imagery 
or incipient muscular responses in me", or even “This 
IS an object exhibiting qualities of form and rhythm" * 
It IS true that the *"Ilus" has form and that distoraon 
in terms of kinaesthesis repeals the formal qualities of 
the object, but these are not all that are revealed, nor 
can beauty be equated with this or with any ocher single 
character The predicate of the judgment does not indi- 
cate any diaracter of an object, but is the sign that an 
object of a cerum kind been apprehended in the 
nghc way by an individual reapient What the nature 
of that object is it has been the purpose of this chapter 
to indicate Put m general terms,* it is an object which 
has come into being as the result of a speafic activity on 
the part of the anist and which can be correctly under- 
stood onl) in relation to that aaivit) It is this which 
is the “acstheac object", and although, as has been 
indicated, it needs activity of mmd on the part of the 
recipient for its full apprehension it is not made by 
him IS not “pnmanly imagined \ nor is it a fusion of 
mental and matena], It js not simply an “occasion" 
through which the reapient shares in some experience 
of the artist, but is something which must be experi- 
enced and %alued in and for itself, directly 

* This seems to me to furnish another argument against Clire 
Bell s ihcoT) of Significant Form since he does not seem sufEaentI) 
to allow for the appeal of, say pure colour in paintmg or pure 
sound in music 

* The actual characters of ead» work of art niU of course be 
s^afic in each case so xJkk- die tesulnng object and the judgment 
passed on it maj be said to be umque 
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NATURAL BEAUTY 

One of the chief difficulties which presents itself at the 
outset of the present chapter is the defining of the pre 
CISC Iinuts of the subject matter In a sense I map be 
said to have done this already by the choice of title 
but the matter needs further discussion It was stated 
earlier in the argument * that there were four main types 
of situation relevant to the philosophy of aesthetics It 
was argued that in all these situations there was some 
common factor which could be described as an *'aes- 
chetic minimum”, and that in some situations this 
seemed to be all that was aesthetically relevant, although 
of couwe many other characters might and some at least 
must be present also The two types of situations next 
considered were those belonging to the sphere of art 
This led to a discussion of the Impulsive Experience 
of the artist, his creauve process, the nature of the re 
sultant work of art, and of the individual recipient's 
response to it There remains the quesuon of what con- 
stitutes a^situation of the fourth type From one point 
of view, nature ’ is everything that is not art, and if 
situations yielding only an appreciation 

otthe merely aesthetic”, or at least some of them are 
themselves a p^t of "nature” It was suggested at the 
conclusion of the discussion of the aesthetic mimmum 
* See Chapter IV 
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that this was “mind given”, in chat anything at^all could 
be viewed m such a way as to constitute a merely- 
acsthctic" object This leads to the central problem of 
natural beauty To unreflecting opinion nature sectns at 
times to be really beautiful, i e to have characters vv hich 
appeal directly and which exhibit their charm inde- 
pendent!) of the mind of the observer, but is this really 
so’ Can nature, that is, be div tded into heautifnl nature, 
and namre winch is cither positively ugly or aesthetic- 
all) indifferent, or docs it all depend on the attitude 
of the recipient? A feeling for logical neatness would 
incline one to the latter conclusion Arguing from the 
fact that the merely aesthetic is mind produced and 
tliat the work of arc is also a product of mental activic) , 
one might logical!) expect to find that the so-called 
beauty of nature is made rather than discovered This 
is a view which Kis often been held E F Camcc re- 
marks, “The man we call an artist and the ordinary 
admirer of nature differ m degree Both perceive or 
create for themselves beaut) the 'artist' owing mainly 
to a more v iv id and absorbing perception, has the desire 
and the pow cr to communicate w hat he has perceived, a 
power which reacts by way of stimulus upon his per- 
ception ’* 

Tins view perhaps leaves open the possibility that 
both artist and la)Tnan discover the beauty of nature, 
but the equating of the two observers seems to put the 
emphasis on creation In otlicr theories this emphasis is 
bc)ond question Professor S Alexander, for example, 
sa)-s In general the natural object is when its beauty 
isappreaaied perceived inoirrectl) Like the artist 

' Ti< Ttf'ry ej Beidty p 39 
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m painting a landscape, we select from or add to nature 
in feeling its beauty ” * 

This IS the view of Croce also 
“Nature is only beautiful for the man who sees it 
with the eyes of an artist Without the aid of 

imagination nothing in nature is beautiful and with its 
aid, according to oui disposition, the same thing is now 
expressive, now unmeamng, now expressive in one way, 
now in another Man, faced with natural beau^, is 
exactly the mythical Narcissus at the pool 
And again, “Nature is stupid compared with art, and 
mute if man does not make her speak" ^ 

From the examples which Croce gives of what he 
means by natural beauty it is evident that for him the 
term is inclusive of everything which is not art For one 
man he sajs, a rag and>bone shop may be as beautiful 
as IS a “smiling landscape" for another, seen with the 
atast’s eye both ace equally expressive or beautiful, and 
It IS only when thus viewed that nature can be beautiful 
This brings out clearly the pome of the present dis- 
cussion, namely, is there a way of viewing nature which 
is not the artist's way, and which while necessitating the 
characteristic way of apprehension which has been c2led 
here “taking the aesthetic attitude", results in a type of 
situaaon clearly distinguishable from that type yielding 
only the aesthetic mimmum’ Does the individual who 
IS not an artist, that is in the one case make his aesthetic 
object and in the other, through taking the correct atti- 
tude, become aware of an aesthetic object which exists 

• Spate Time enJ Deity vol ii p 288 

* Atsthttu p 99 

» Essence cj Aesthetic p 47 Traas Douglas Atnslie 
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independently of himself and which is beautiful apart 
from his apprehension"* ’ 

There seems to be a curious reluctance, among philo- 
sophers, to assent to the conclusion that nature is beauti- 
ful "in her own right". This reluctance can be traced, 
I think, to a prejudice in favour of the view that beauty 
must mean the same thing in nature as in art. This 
shows itself in two w'ays. It leads on the one hand to the 
sort of view which has been illustrated above: the artist 
makes his beautiful object, therefore the layman in the 
presence of nature makes his also. And it can also be 
seen, I think, behind the sort of view which either 
posits a divine Creator whose works of art the beauties 
of nature are, or which rejects the possibility that nature 
can be beautiful independently of human apprehension, 
because if it were one would have to posit a divine artist. 

It does not seem to me necessary to posit any of tliese 
things, because I see no reason why one should assume 
that beauty must "mean the same thing" in both art 
and nanirc. It has been one of the main contentions of 
this study tlut one need not primarily concern oneself 
widi the of beauty, and this contention suggests, 

I think, the most fruitful method of dealing with the 
problem of natural beauty, namely, that method which 
begins with an examination of the facts as the)’ present 
themselves independently of philosophical specularion. 
What is of relevance at the outset is not any possible 
meaning of beauty or any possible parallel benveen 
nature and art, but the sort of situation which arises 
when the individual is in the presence of nature. 

Taking “nature" in the first place as inclusive of 
cvcrj’thing that is not art, die first thing tliat strikes one 
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IS, I think, that all men do not look at nature with the 
amst’s ^e, in Croce's sense It may be perfectly natural 
for Croce's artist to find his inspiration in the rag and- 
bone shop — although I should personally contend that 
he did net find it beautiful in die sense diat the picture 
he made as the result of his apprehension of it might be 
beautiful — or for Roger Fry to prefer a Soho slum to 
Hampton Court, but this is not the attitude of the 
ordinary man For the artist, the rag-and-bone shop and 
the Soho slum may either be the occasion of an Im- 
pulsive Experience, or, because of his intimate experi- 
ence of art, may be viewed m a "distanced” way as 
natural pictures, but this » not so for the layman In 
deed, it may be said that for almost all men and for 
almost all the time, the concept of the aesthetic mini- 
mum does not function at a minimum Although it is 
essential for the emergence of the other types of situa- 
tion, the ordinary man does not take the aesthetic 
attitude unless he is forced to do so by the vivid appeal 
of what IS conveyed by and through the aesthetic mini- 
mum Once he has learnt the trick of seeing pictures in 
the things around him he is able to go on making pic- 
tures endlessly and may find an increasing pleasure m 
doing so, but it is not necessary fiar him to have learnt 
the trick in order to "enjoy nature" or to think it beauti- 
ful Moreover, even when he has learnt the mck, he 
would, I think, make a dear distinction between the 
sort of thing in nature which he merely "sees as a 
picture" and that which he would call beautiful, al- 
though he wuld no doubt on some occasions desaibe 
what he thinks beautiful as being "like a picture". 

It IS this concept of the "beautiful" in nature which 
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must receive analysis in the present chapter, >and an 
attempt must be made to determine its relevance for the 
philosophy of aesthetics and its relation to both the 
aesthetic minimum and to the phenomena of art 

In begmmng this discussion I wish to accept for the 
time being the term “beautiful” as dcscnptive of what 
the plain man means by “beautiful" when that term is 
applied to nature, wi^ouc any presuppositions as to 
whether it has the same meaning as when applied to art 
or not, or whether, in the sense in which it is used by 
the plain man, it indicates anything that is relevant to 
the philosophy of acstheacs at all If the term is taken 
in this sense I see no reason for not accepting the plain 
man's convicaon chat the ad;ective enables one to mark 
out one of two clearly distinguishable classes of objects, 
the ocher being the “ugly" I do not wish here to em- 
bark on a detailed discussion of the ugly Thechiefthing 
which seems relevant to the present topic is chat, as far 
as nature is concerned, both the beautiful and the ugly 
can be viewed aesthetically," but that they nevertheless 
remain the beautiful and the ugly, as those terms are 
being used here To take a personal example, the ugliest 
thing in nature that I can think of at the moment is a 
certain street of shabby houses where a street market 
IS held If one passes through ir, as I sometimes do, 
early on Sunday morning one finds it littered with 
straw, dirty paper and the ocher refuse of a market My 
normal attitude is one of aversion I wish to hold m)- 
self away from the scene in order not to be sickened by 
Its repulsiveness But I somcames find that if I do so, 

* // as disunccd , or throt^ the medium of the aestheoc 
minimum 
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the scene suddenly gets jerked away from ms and on to 
the aesthetic plane so that I can survey it quite im 
personally When this happens it does seem to me that 
what I am apprehending looks different, it has a form 
and coherence which it lacked before and details are 
more clearly seen But I do not find that I like it any 
better, although I am certainly not repulsed as I was 
before It does not seem to me to have ceased to be ugly 
and to have become beautiful I can see the ugly aes- 
thetically but I cannot see it as beautiful Tlie same 
sort of facts apply also I think to the beautiful in 
nature Just as I can react both aesthetically and non 
aesthetically to the naturally ugly, so I can react aestheti- 
cally or non aesthetically to the naturally beauoful 
And here, as in the case of the ugly, to view aesthetically 
and to enjoy are not co-extensive terms For, just as I 
can view the ugly aesthetically and still not like it, so, 
when I am enjoying the beautiful m nature 1 need not 
be viewing it aesthetically, although in this case when 
I do view It aesthetically I do also enjoy it This is a con 
elusion which would not be accepted by all thinkers on 
aesthetics LascelUs Abcrctombic, for example, would 
apparently not accept it For him the central fact of 
aesthetics is just this immediate enjoyment As far as 
“nature”* is concerned the only question that is rele- 
\ant is “Is this a thrilling affair or not? Does ic afford 
an experience which does not look outside itself for its 
\alue’ ’* Ic IS undeniable that this sort of experience 
does occur, and is perhaps at its keenest when occa 
sioned by “beautiful nature”, but I think it can be 

• Nature here again is inclusirc of everything that is not art 
* See TewarJs a Thmty ef Art p 19 if 
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shown that in some cases when the individual is thus 
“immersed” in nature he is not doing anything that is 
directly relevant to the philosophy of aesthetics, al- 
though the data it provides may be of considerable 
indirect interest; t.e. sometimes when the individual is 
enjoying beautiful nature he is reacting in as anaesthetic 
a way as when he recoils from the ugly. 

It IS often in such circumstances that natural beauty 
makes its strongest appeal, but it does not seem to me 
to be a purely aesthetic appeal, if chat term is used, as it 
should be, with a strictly philosophical connotation. 
For nature, when the object of this keen and often emo- 
tional delight, docs not seem to be “dtstanced”. The 
fact that one can literally walk into and through the 
landscape makes the “distanced” attitude more diffi- 
cult of attainment, and it is, indeed, something which 
seems to be the very reverse of “distance” whioi often 
constitutes the chief charm of nature. This is what may 
perhaps be desenbed as the intoxicating sense of being 
nght in and among and in direct contact with a sen- 
suous reality. I was keenly aware of this recendy when 
walking along the towing-path by the Thames. The 
delight which I felt in the warmth and brilliance of the 
sunshine, in the ecstatic singing of a blackbird, in the 
rich rank scents of young buds and grass and needes 
and in the massed colours of flowers and shoots by the 
water, did not seem to me in any sense a “distanced” 
delight.* One may, indeed, say that the experience I had 

* I was interested to find that Mr L. A. Reid supports the view 
put forward here: “Nature tn stimi^ our senses stirs them often 
more urgently than do works of art. And she makes her assaults 
.'KW .TMVv'J/ thfi or xhar jkosa- hur xhmo^Jb maiy ju ivorr-,. 
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was one which “did not look outside itself for its 
value”, but this is a fact which is, I think true for the 
majority of experiences perhaps for all except those in 
which the object which must be attended to is so dis- 
tasteful or boring in itself that one has consciously to 
seek elsewhere for the motive to continue attending If 
one defines the subject matter of aesthetics by this 
quality of experience I think that one will never get a 
satisfactory basis for analysing the facts One might say 
with equal truth that one’s experiences in construcang 
an argument or making a dress, while those processes 
» absorb the attention, are of the kind that does not look 
outside Itself for its value ’ but expenences of this kind 
would not generally, I think be considered of relevance 
to aesthetics This seems to me to furnish an additional 
argument mfavourof thevicwexpressedmancarlier chap- 
ter that one muse analyse not experiences, but situations 

I do not wish however, to suggest that the direct 
appeal which colour, sound scent or the tactual quail 
ties of things make to normal sensibility is of no im- 
portance for aesthetics These things obviously have the 
great importance of constituting the raw material, as it 
were, our of which when apprehended in the right ivay, 
a genuine aesthetic situation of a particular type is 
generated ® It is true also, that if it were not a “brute 

thus building up a consciousness almost of being rooted and em 
bedded m the tissue of nature as plants and trees arc rooted and 
embedded in the earth See A Study in Aisthetics ^ 598 

• The fact that the argument and dress tmy have an existence 
or use beyond the span of the expenence of constructing them does 
not seem to me relevant to this particular point 

* The deutled account of diis particular type of situation may 
best be deferred until later in the chapter 
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fact” of human expcnence that colour and sound when 
of a certain quality, please directly, the arts of painting 
and music would not exist. But the delight which these 
tlungs give when apprehended in the way which has 
just been desaibed is not the same as the delight they 
give when “distanced * or when used by the artist to 
externalise his Impulsive Experience In one respect one 
may say diat the “natural” delight in colour or sound 
is much keener than can ever be experienced in the 
sphere of art Nature seems in one way to have the ad 
vantage over art in that it can make its appeal more 
freshly and can overvv helm the eye or car with an un 
expected loveliness It may be easier to take the aesthetic 
attitude to arc because the “distancing” has been effected 
in the first place by the anist and because one comes to 
art with this actitudc ready to funaion but this very 
fact may on occasions prevent appreciation * and even 
when this does not happen the delight which one gets 
from art is never the same delight as one gets from 
nature The mere delight of colour, for example, in a 
painting can never really equal that of colour m nature 
What painang could hope ro reproduce the exquisite 
light of the sun on a flowenng cherry tree * or the fierce 
green of young iime or chestnut leaves against the sooty 

* One IS aware of this someames at a picture pUety when the 
feeling that This is what I have come here for ^ or This is the 
one chance I have of seeing these pictures completely destroys 
one s spononcity 

» Van Gogh s impression of the little white blossomed tree 
for example of which dus actual cherry tree put me in 
mind although it has of course an artistic loveliness of its 
own does not seem to me in any waj to reproduce a natural 
loveliness 
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blackness of the stems and trunk’ * In such circum- 
stances as these it is art that looks dull and stupid and 
flat and heavy, not nature, as Croce said ® and I think 
It IS sigmficant, with regard to the view that such de- 
light in nature is not directly aesthetic, that it is m 
circumstances such as these, if at all, that nature seems 
to speak , and to speak of a divine Creator I do not 
wish to enter into a discussion as to whether this infer- 
ence to a divine arasc is correct or not, but only to 
consider its philosophical significance The most im- 
portant thing about it seems to me to be that already 
referred to, namely, that it is an inference based on an 
attitude to nature which is not the aesthetic attitude. 
If nature is viewed aesthetically, I do not see any need 
for the inference, since what is then apprehended be- 
** ®®^^’Contained as art, although the situation 
which IS then brought into being is not of the same kind 
as the situation arising from art What the purely 
esthetic attitude to nature is may best be illustrated 
from a personal experience I was made very clearly 
aware of it during the walk by the Thames already re- 
ferred to From being immersed in the sensuous enjoy- 

-<r Pffsonaily. that it is the attempt to reproduce this 

ettect otnitural light and colour which m part consututes the fadure 
ot itunjr of the paintings of the Prc Raphaelite School 

J was very much interested to 6nd a hint of this sort of attitude 
n e writings of G E Moore We do think that the emotional 
mntcmpjation of a natural scene, supposing its qualities equally 
Mautitul IS in some ivaya better state of things than that of a painted 
T >>' mptoved .five could 

er'll ll J’"' "Pt'seetanve art, ml obieets 

do™ ^ e?""?'' P >95) I do not wish to’ en 
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ment of light and colour and sound I turned to look 
across the river and was aware of something quite differ- 
ent; of something which seemed “over-against” me as 
art IS, and yet which did not seem a self-made “work 
of art”. The old stone house which had arrested my 
attention, with the grouping of trees about it, dark 
cedar and vivid beech, the grcy-grccn mcadons, and the 
solitary heron poised by the water, made a coherent, 
harmonious umty, in which the elements did not assail 
the senses separately as did the things near at hand. 
The whole was a distanced whole. This was the result 
partly, I chink, of the actual spatial distance brought 
about by the river flowing benveen and partly of the 
unifying light thrown over the whole by the sudden 
passage of a cloud across the sun. The total complex thus 
generated by my apprehension of the scene bej-ond the 
river seemed to me clearly to constitute a situation of 
the type which still remains to be discussed, namely, 
the aesthetic appredation of nature. ^Vhat I ivas anarc 
of was not something yielding only the aesthetic mini- 
mum, although the aesthetic minimum was operative 
in that the scene was put “ovcr-against” me and appre- 
hended as a unified whole. In this respect the scene was 
viewed “imaginatively”, since the taking of the aes- 
thetic attitude depends on the indn idual obscr>-cr, and I 
need not have viewxd the scene as I did. But I do not 
diink that this fact jusdfics the conclusion, that the 
individual observer rniwcs the beauty of nature, any more 
than he makes the beauty of art. This reveals the 
aesthetic relevance of the other way of view'ing nature. 
\Vhen one is directly cnjitying the sensuous quditics of 
nature one is aware of something that is really there, 
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and one is not apprehending imaginatively in any more 
important sense than that which is true of ordinary per- 
ception That one can so enjoy nature directly is, as has 
been indicated already, important for one’s appreciation 
of art It IS also important for situations of this fourth 
type, in that this “independent” content of nature, 
when viewed aesthetically provides the richness and 
vanety which constitutes the difference between the 
“merely aestheuc” and the aesthetically apprehended 
“beauty” of nature One does not make nature beauti 
ful as the artist makes the work of art beautiful, but 
one may view the actual tjualmes of nature aesthetically 
or unacsthetically 

Something further should perhaps be said concerning 
the unaesthecic appreciation of nature When nature is 
apprehended m tins way, the experiences occasioned 
seem to be of mote importance than the objects occa- 
sioning them It may be the sensuous aspects of the ex- 
perience which are most prominent in consciousness, 
or attention may be concentrated on the emotional ele- 
ments of the whole This emotional attitude towards 
nature is of great interest It may take the form either 
of intense joy, of a sense of well being, of increase of 
life and energy, or jc may consist of a feeling of defeat 
and bafflement, of being overwhelmed by something 
which one cannot adequately either comprehend or 
express The first type of emotional response may be 
dismissed without further comment Whatever is 
happening is happening successfully, but is not of 
primary aesthetic interest The second type is, I think. 
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think, by his previous enjoyment of art, although he 
can of course, achieve it quite independently The fact 
that the artist has his charactenstic >vay of viewing 
nature, and externalises his vision m works of art, 
necessarily affects the way in which the non-artist appre- 
ciator views nature inclining him as has been suggested 
above to see nature “like pictures" This influence of 
art on nature has been discussed at some length in 
Chapter II, so that not much more need be said here 
Something of the kind was at work in my enjoyment 
of the view across the river Susan Miles, m the article 
referred to previously, describes a similar occurrence 
“It is possible, as I know from experience, to visit a 
picture-gallery and to exclaim when looking at a paint- 
ing by John Nash, 'The sky couldn't look like that’’ 
only to be confronted, immediately on passing into the 
street, by a sky that did ‘look like that' But fot John 
Nash's picture, however, I should not have seen it so “ * 
Even the artist is not independent of this influence 
of art on nature He may, indeed, be more open to it 
A good example of it is to be found m one of Van 
Gogh’s letters 

"Odd but one evening lately at Mont Majour I saw 
a red sunset, its rays falling on the trunks and foliage 
of pines growing among a tumble of rocks, colouring 
the trunks and foliage with orange fire, while the other 
pines m the distance stood out m Prussian blue against 
a sky of tender blue green, cerulean It was just the effect 
of that Claude Monet it was superb 
Seeing the evening sky as a John Nash sty, or a 
* Intuition and Beau^ , Mmttf July 1915 p 430 
^ * Litters to hs Brotier >oI ui p 71 
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grouping of rocks and pines as a picture by Monet are, 
of course, examples of one aspect only of a much wider 
question Enjoyment of works of art may dispose the 
observer to see nature like the paintings of particular 
artists, but its effect is of greater range than this, since 
It works unconsaously as well as consciously, making 
It easier for the individual reapient to take the aesthetic 
attitude and to become aware of and enjoy the “forms” 
of nature This raises once more the question of whether 
nature is beautiful apart from human apprehension, and 
this question should now, finally, be related to the 
centnJ theme of the present imescigation, namely, the 
analysis of the aesthetic judgment 
In dealing with the quesuon from this point of view 
It is first of all necessaiy to define precisely the limits" 
of applicability of the judgment The difficulty of de- 
termining the nature of the type of situation now under 
consideration was indicated at the beginning of the 
chapter, but the subsequent course of the argument 
should liavc made the limits of the problem clearer. If 
judgment is involved at all m the immediate, sensuous 
enjoyment of nature it is so only in the sense m which 
It may be said to be impliat in all perceptual expen- 
ence, and is not of an aesthetic tj'pe The aesthetic 
judgment is expliady passed or implicitly involved, 
only w hen the indiv idual is taking the aestheuc attitude 
to nature, and even here the judgment is not alwaj s a 
judgment of beauty, since onlj the aesthetic minimum 
may be operaave This seems true of one’s enjoyment 
of a good man) of the simple “forms” of nature There 
IS an obvious and immediate appeal in such simple 
structures as the ra) ing of an opemng birch leaf or*.the 
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shape of a pimpernel flower, but it does not seem correct 
to call them beautiful Nevertheless, the analysis of 
such situations throws light on the analysis of the more 
complex type, where beauty is predicable of nature 
Most of the facts concerning this fourth type have 
already been dealt with m the present chapter It only 
remains to draw them together and to show their philo- 
sophical sigmficance The two things of importance 
here, as in the analysis of the other types, are the nature 
of die referend of the logical subject of tbc judgment, 
and the interpretation to be given to the predicate In 
this case also it does nor seem necessary to give the 
predicate a meaning, in the sense of isolating some 
quality, m the referend of the logical subject, constitut- 
ing Its beauty, but since there are important differences 
between this type of complex and the work of art it 
would be sausfactoty if some device of language could 
be found to represent it Susan Miles, in the article 
tefetted to, suggests "beautiful, aesthetically", and 
"beautiful, artistically", or simply "beautiful" (for 
nature) and "artistically soimd” (for art), but she her 
self admits that the phrases ate clumsy, ‘ and provided 
the complexes of which beauty is predicated are ade- 
quately analysed so as to reveal the difference between 
them, the simJanty of predicate may have its uses m 
indicating that something is common to them all 
The diferences between the type of complex yielding 
only the aesthetic minimum and that leading to the 
appreaacion of natural beauty have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed already They seem to be partly differences in the 
complexity of situations of the two types, and partly to 
• See himist July 1925 p 439 
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be constituted by the difference in value which the 
particular contnbutorj’ qualities of each would have for 
the recipient if he were not appreaating them aesthetic- 
ally, There is also, of course, the factor of feeling or 
emotion to be tak.cn into account. In both cases as, in- 
deed, in the case of art also, the taking of the aesthetic 
attitude depends on the indti idual recipient, but m no 
case does this mean that he apprehends a "this” whose 
aesthetic value has been entirely created by himself. 
The beauty of nature, like its simpler satisfj mg "forms", 
IS there independently of ^e observer, although he need 
not become aware of either, and although what he 
apprehends will nei er be idenucal with what is appre- 
hended by anyone else. He docs not, that is, "impute" 
beauty to nature He can, of course, impure characters 
to natural objects He can see daffodils as dancing with 
glee or trees as straining in agony against the wind, but 
this imputing of images and emotions does not seem to 
me strictly aesthetic, and what is imputed is not an 
essential constituent of the referend of the acstlctie 
judgment. 

This question of the relevance of emotions and images 
to the predication of bcau^ to nature should perhaps 
receive some further considcraaon One can never say, 
as one 'can somcQmes m art, that there are certain 
images and emotions which arc aestheucally relevant 
and essential to the adequate apprehension of the pre- 
sented complex One's response to natural beauty may 
on some occasions be quite clearly emotional, and per- 
haps there is always an clement of feeling, but these 
feelings seem to me to be accompaniments rather than 
constituents of the complex, and do not form part of 
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wliat IS judged to be beautiful Tbe position of images, 
however, seems rather different There may be accessory 
images which again are not part of what is judged, al- 
though one cannot conclude, in this case chat diey are 
therefore aesthetically irrelevant, since one does not 
apprehend, in the appreciation of natural beauty, a com 
plex whole whose characters have been determined by a 
prior activity of mind, as have the characters of the 
work, of art In certain cases, however, as when one sees 
nature ‘ like arc”, images may actually affect the way 
in which the presented scene is perceived, and the re- 
sulting complex may, I think, be strictly aesthetic 
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CONCLUSION 

Not much need be said in conclusion It only remains 
to draw the argument together, and to refer to certam 
topics which It may be thought should have been given 
consideration 

My mam interest in wnang has been a philosophical 
one, and my purpose, as has been stressed throughout, 
has been to outline a method and to furnish a ground 
plan foe further research, rather than to undertake a 
detailed study of any one particular problem Such a 
purpose has its disadvantages One of these is that no 
topic can receive exhaustive treatment subjects are in 
troduced and are dismissed w ith what is only too likely 
to seem an imtaang rapidity The stress on method, 
also, means that on the whole the facts dealt with are 
not new facts, since the major part of the argument 
must be occupied with the cntiasm of existing theories 
and the discussion of the relevance for philosophy of 
facts whose nature is already familiar The philosophical 
intention of the study entails, further, that certam 
topics, in themselves of interest, must be omitted as not 
strictly relevant 

One of these topics should, I think, receive a certain 
amount of consideration, smee its omission is to some 
extent an omission to illustrate an application of method 
and for that reason may be thought a senous one This 
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IS the question of the relevance to the philosophy of 
aesthetics of the methods of experimental psycdiology 
The usefulness of these experimental methods seems to 
me rather limited, and to be restricted to the analysis 
of the simplest type of the four Situations which have 
been dealt with in this study The phenomena of beauty, 
whether of arc or nature, seem to me too complex to be 
studied by experimental methods Moreover, the latter 
seem essentially destrucuve of that spontaneity of feel- 
ing which should characterise the recipient's response 
But in the study of chat type of situation yielding only 
the aesthetic minimum, the methods of experiment^ 
psychology might be of considerable assistanc^^, and if 
it IS true that this minimum functions m all types of 
situation, ICS better understanding would in this way 
contribuce something co the correct analysis of the more 
complex types I chink it is this comprehension of the 
nature of the simplest type of situation as a whole which 
should be the aim of experimental psychology as applied 
to aesthetics, rather than the study of the individual’s 
response to such things as single colours or tones The 
fact that any one recipient responds to single colours in 
a particular way does not necessarily mean that his re- 
sponse to colours as embodied m works of art will be of 
the same type It is probable too, that an undifferenti 
ated parch of colour is too simple a stimulus for the 
production of a genuinely aesthetic response One of the 
problems with which the expenmencal study of the 
aesthetic minimum should be concerned is just this 
determination of the loiver limit, beyond which an 
aesthetic response is not possible Some interesting work 
might be done in the way of the further study of such 
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Simple aesthetic objects as the square discussed in 
Chapter IV.*. ** 

But^ apart froiji situations of this very simple type, 
expenmental stqdies have not much rdevance to the 
philosophy of aestheucs In the more complex cases the 
data supphed by psychology must be derived from in- 
trospection and spontaneous testimony The value for 
philosophy of the data thus supplied by psychology 
seems to me tivofold In the first place the spontaneous 
response of the recipient, although not always an in- 
fallible guide, IS yet in a sense part of the ultimate data 
of the topic, since it is the subjecuvc sign that a situa- 
tion 'relevant for aesthetics has arisen * Secondly, the 
analysis of aesthetic experience, although not in itself 
the concern of philosophy, is essential to the correct 
interpretation of the relevant facts in their entirety * 

* Seep 93 

* A passage from one of Emily Dickenson's Icttcfs is interesting 
in this connection ‘ If I read a book and it makes my whole body 
so cold no &e can ever wirni me. I know that is poetry If I fed 
physicall) as if the top of tn) head were taken off I know that is 
poetry These are the only wajs I know it Is there any other wa)'" 
(M D 'Btanehi, Tht Itje and Letltrs of Emily Dulenson, ^ 276) 

* As examples of the quesnons concenung experience for which 
ansn ers ought to be found I should gt\c the following 

(1) Is the emotional element m what is commonly called "aes- 
thetic experience" an essential element, or merely an acadcntal 
accompaniment of some of these expenenccs’ Does it seem of the 
same importance and of the same nature m expcnences ansing from 
art as in those from nature’ 

(2) Is there "an" aestheuc emooon which can be compared as 
regards its speaEc character, with such emotions as anger or fear? 
If so, what IS ICS anolj-sis’ 

(3) Is Jt suSiaent, for die estdalishmcnt of "wi* atsthtlic 
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After this digression a return must be made to the 
central theme of the present chapter 

The chief point which the present study is concerned 
to emphasise is the need for acknowledging the essential 
complexity of the problems of aesthetics This perhaps 
demands further discussion for it may seem to be in 
contradiction to the statement made early in the first 
chapter that the intention of the investigation was to 
envisage aesthetics as one problem The significance of 
the unity which the use of one in this connection 
implies IS not so much that there is only one problem 
to be attacked for there arc obviously many, nor that 
there is only one thing of essential importance in the 
solution of any of chose problems but rather that what 
IS needed is an attempt to survey the subject matter of 
aesthetics as a whole The unity is that is to say, only 
methodological 

The tenor of the whole investigation has been against 
the attitude which seeks the solution of the problems of 
awthctics in the discovery of some one factor It was for 
this reason that theories such as those of Professor 
Alexander, W McDougall or Clive Bell could not be 
accepted as supplying a complete solution Parc of the 
appeal which art makes may be to the constructive im 
p^sc and it is obvious that the passion which absorbs 
the artist is in one respect a constructn e passion Sex 
too is not wholly irrelevant to the facts of aesthetics 
since there is an essential element of creativity in art 


mouon to defoc it m terms of some other commonly recogn sed 
^ ra sed to the level of contemplation 

C4) H the concret of an aesthetic emotion is rejeaed must the 
concept of acstheuc eapenence as a syeaes be rejected also? 
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Form also, as has been indicated more than once in the 
course of the argument, is one of the relevant features 
of the object of aesthetic apprehension, and the forms 
which are thus apprehended arc in a sense “significant”, 
since they are at any rate not meaningless. But neither 
construction, sex, nor Sigmficant Form is, in Itself, a 
sufficient explanation of the aesthenc fact. Nor can this 
explanation be found in the phenomena connoted by 
the term Empathy. These may be allowed to be relevant 
in some respects and on some occasions, but not to 
furnish the aesthetic sine qua non. In attempting to 
analyse chose facts which consritute the data of aes- 
thetics, one must acknowledge and aJIoiv for an essential 
complexity. 

The mam contention of the present study is that these 
facts are consdcuced not simply by a sec of objects nor 
by a range of experiences, but by a subject-object rela- 
rion in which both objects and experiences are con- 
cerned. Through this rclauon a sec of situations of 
varying degrees of complexity^ is generated, the com- 
mon charactcnsac of all being that certain objective 
complexes are recognised to be of a peculiar type through 
the immediate response which they evoke. This recogni- 
tion is equivalent to the passing of an aesthetic judg- 
ment, and although it is not essential that the judgment 
should be explicitly formulated whenever aesthetic 
appreciation cakes place, its analysis, as formulated, 
constitutes the most satisfectocy method for arriving at 
the correct interpretation of the facts. 

In the course of this analysis most of the generally 
recognised problems of aesdietics would receive con- 
sideration, and it is from their relation to this central 
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fact of judgment that they dettve their relevance for 
philosophy The mere andysis of experience for ex- 
ample, IS of only psychological interest The direct con- 
cern of philosophy is not with the nature of the so called 
“elements" of experience, but with its general character 
as reflective of a certain face. Is it, in any one case, a 
valid response to the object occasioning it’ On the other 
hand just as the analysis of aesthetic experience is found 
in this way to involve a consideration of something 
objective to itself, so the analysis of objects is found to 
involve a reference to something subjective, namely, 
to experience Where the object is a ivork of art, this 
reference to experience is twofold It is involved in the 
first place because the work of art is itself the product 
of experience, and m the second because its existence 
as an aesthetic objecc is only potential until it is appre- 
hended in the relevant manner Such purely objective 
topics as the nature of the particular arts and the charac- 
teriscics of their specific media arc of philosophic in- 
terest only in this connection namely, as they affect 
the exterrialisation of the Impulsive Experience of the 
artist or contribute to the correct response of the reci- 
pient A like account must be given of the objective 
constituents m the ocher types of relevant situations 
In the discussion of the aesthetic minimum it was stated 
that anything at all could be apprehended aesthetically 
provided that it could be adequately distanced from its 
non aesthetic associations and that jc was sufficiently 
complex to allow of a degree of activity of mind on the 
part of the observer This latter fact is a significant one, 
for since the aesthetic minimum is operative in all situa 
tions of aesthetic relevance, it leads to the conclusion 
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that in every case the aesActic object is in part consti- 
tuted by mind. But this does not also involve the con- 
dusion that the apprehending mind imputes to the 
object characters n hich it docs not "really” possess, nor 
that the aesthetic object is primarily imagined This 
point comes out clearly in the analysis of the pheno- 
mena of hatural beauty, where the aesthetic minimum 
IS found to be essential for the emergence of this parti- 
cular tj’pe of aesthetic complex, but not to be in itself 
creanve of the beauty of nature In all cases there is an 
essentially objective element in the total situation 

The exact account which should be given of this ob- 
jective element is perhaps one of the mam problems 
of the phdosophy of aesthetics. This is, m effea, the 
problem of the nature of what, following Mr Leon's 
usaged I have called the aesthetic object I am conscious 
that the present investigation has not contributed much 
to the solution of this problem, but if it has drawn 
attention to the fact that it is a problem of central im- 
portance, and has shown m some measure how its solu- 
aon, if attempted in accordance with the method ad\o- 
cated here, would help towards the correct interpretation 
of the facts of aesthetics, it will, I think, have sets cd 
Its purpose 

The problem of the analysis of the aestheuc object 
IS very inumately connected with that of the analysis 
of the aesthetic judgment, since the reference of the 
logical subject of the judgment is preasely to this 
aesthetic object and since ic is Here that the genuine 

• In the article m Mind already referred to I do not know if 
hlr Leon’s use of the phrase in tms connection was original L. A 
Reid also makes use of it See A Study in Aesth'tur, p 52 
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significance of the “objecme*’ as aesthetics is concerned 
with It, IS to be found As the reference of the logical 
subject IS to whatever is before the mind when the 
acsAetic judgment is passed and thus not necessanly 
to a literal object in the external world, the full analjsis 
must include a consideration of the more specifically 
subjective factor, of experience, in order to determine 
how far, if at all, elements in the experience constituting 
the response of the recipient who frames the judgment 
are genuine constituents of what is judged as well as a 
consideration of the characters of literal objects 
This understanding of the nature of the complex 
which constitutes the aesthetic object and which is the 
referend of the aesthetic judgment seems to me to4?c the 
genuine task of the philosophy of aesthetics rather than 
the attempt to determine the nature of beauty This 
view has received support in the course of the mvesa- 
gation from the fact that in the consideration of all the 
relevant types of situation, the analysis of the referend 
of the logical subject of the judgment proved of much 
more importance than the determination of the mean- 
ing to be given to the predicate That the problem of 
the nature of beauty is not the essential one for aesthetics 
IS also suggested by the face that in certain cases (i e 
where the aesthetic minimum operates merely as a 
mimmum) the judgment imoivcd is not one of beauty. 
Indeed one might ^most say that the concept of beauty 
IS only relevant to aesthetics m a precise context It is 
not correct I think to say that in aesthetic experience 
one IS aware of beauty, or that as tlie result of hts Im- 
pulsive Experience the a«isc sets out to create it, unless 
It IS understood that the term is only a convenient 
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symbol by means of v, hidi certain complex facts can be 
referred to What one is an are of m aesthetic expen- 
ence is not a bare beauty* but certain objective com- 
plexes which one recognises to be of a certain hind 
through the quality of one’s response to them 
If this IS so n hat becomes of the metaph) sical pro- 
blem which vv^ introduced in the first chapter and 
dismissed as not relevant to the initial stages of the 
argument? Something fiirthcr should perhaps be said 
concerning this topic Put in general terms, the meta 
ph)*sical question is, I suppose, that of the relaaon of 
beaufj m realit} Where the concept of reshty is intro- 
duced in the discussion of the problems of aesthetics, 
It u usually in the form that the expencnce of beauty 
gives awareness of a paracular Iini of realit) , which is 
somehow “higher” or “better" than the rcalicj com- 
muniatcd through ordinal) non aesthetic cxpenencc 
The term "ultimate” is often applied to reah^ m this 
connection If the notion of a hierarch) is not intro- 
duced It IS sometimes said that aesthetic cxpenencc 
gives an cspeaall) direct and clear knowledge of the one 
kind of rcalit) there is My own opinion withretjard to 
this problem is chat die concept of reality is not of much 
importance in the present connection and that its mtro- 
duaion IS liable to prove a posmve hindrance to the 
progress of the argument, b) diverting the attention 
from the genuine problems of aesthetics In the mam, 
the recourse to realit) seems to me oni) emotive m its 
significance and to be an indication either that the 
problem Kis become too difficult fo- th** thinker or that 
his feelings hav c ov erw helmed him But I do not think 
that all cases where the apprehension of beaut) seems 
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to bring about a peculiarly direct contact with reaJitj^ 
can be dismissed on these grounds The fact that a 
genuine work of art, for example, is the product of a 
personality of outstanding sensitiveness and intelligence 
muse mean that its adequate apprehension by the reci- 
pient makes severe demands in their turn, on his own 
thought and feeling Where his capacities and energies 
are, in any one case adequate to these demands, he ex- 
penences not only the extreme satisfaction resulung 
from the apprehension of an object erf great value, but 
also that resulung from the highest possible exerase 
of his own powers This aivarencss of a high level of 
value IS very apt to seem to the recipient awareness of a 
high level of reality It is difficult to know what con- 
clusions should be drawn from statements of this kind 
It does not seem to me diat the introduction of the 
concept of reality concnbuccs anything to the under- 
standing of the situation If the reality which seems to 
be cognised is contained within the limits of the object 
of apprehension and the qualities of the experience 
which It occasions, nothing seems to be gained by call- 
ing either “real”, and both can be analysed without 
reference to the concept If, on the other hand the 
reality which is thought to be cognised is a reality not 
contained within these limits, a reality of a different 
order, which is mediated through the apprehension of 
beauty, it seems to me that the awareness of it must be 
of a mystical variety, so that the problem falls outside 
the province of the philosophy of aesthetics One must, 
I think, leave the viidity or non validity of this appre- 
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by means of which its validity could be established, so 
there are no facts on which the denial of its validity 
could be based This is in itself an additional argument 
in favour of the view chat the question is not a relevant 
one for the philosophy of aesthetics, since the latter is 
essentially concerned with analysis and with the estab- 
lishment of validity The facts with which the philo- 
sophy of aesthetics is concerned do not anywhere, I 
think, necessitate a reference to reality in diis sense, 
and would not be rendered any more intelligible even 
supposing the cogmaon in quesnon were genuine 
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